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A PRIMARY MOVEMENT BOOK. 


72 Cents dozen. 
Designed to accom the higher numbers of the Tracing Course, and lower 
numbers of the Short Course Copy Books, has just been added to 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


e object of systematically graded movement exercises is the development of 

toe causcles that are brought into play in the process of writing, and imparting to 
pupils of that free, ~~  — 80 essential to fluent writing. he Movement Book 
mtended to be used in conjunction with the regular copy-book, the former de- 
veloping the power of domg, the latter gi a practical application of this power. 
This new Movement Book is uniform in size with the Short Course books of the 
Appleton Standard System. The exercises are carefully but rapidly and progressively 
oy the copies beautifully engraved, and printed in the best manner on the finest 


“APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


By LyMAN D. Stra, Teacher of Penmanship in the Hartford, N. H. Public Schools. 
CONSISTS OF 

New Tracing Course. Nos.lto4 - - 

Short Course. Nos.lto7 - - - - £Perdozen, 72 cents 

New Primary Movement Book -_ - Perdozen, 72 cents 


Grammar Course. Nos. 4, a) 8, 4, , 4, 5, 6, and Exercise Books 
Atoc - Perdozen, 96 cents 


- - Per dozen, $1.20 
- - Per dozen, 96 cents 
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COpy-Book Covers (large size) - Per dozen, 15 cents 
Copy-Book Covers (small size)- - Per dozen, i 2 cents 

The American Book Company’s list also includes other copy books of equal = 
each series having its own characteristics and distinguishing features. They are 

Barnes’s National System of Penmanship; Ha r’s New Copy Books ; New 

Eclectic Penmanship ; Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books ; Spencerian 

Penmanship, and spencer’s Copy Books, 





Copies of these or any of the publications of the American Book Com; 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
806 and 808 Broadway, NEW YORK, 137 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI. 
258 and 260 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


For other announcements of the American Book . . 
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WORCESTER’S 
SCHOOL oun Ghee 
DICTIONARIES. 


Adopted and used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, Washington, and hundreds of cities and 
towns throughout the United States and Canada. Recently adopted 
for North Carolina, West Virginia, and Virginia. 


WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


Is designed especially for the use of the higher schools and seminaries of learning 
but is well adapted in its scope and range to the needs of families and individuals, 
The distinctive feature of the book is its treatment of the etymology of words. 
In no other work of its size and class (so far as is known to the editors) is there any- 
thing approaching it in fulness and completeness in this regard. 
Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 264 Illustrations. 


WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 


Contains a full vocabulary of 48,000 words. The design has been to give the greatest 
quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against corruptions 
in writing and speaking the language. to adapt the work to the use of the higher 
schools and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual for 
families and individuals. 

Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 577 lilustrations. 


Worcester's New 
Academic Dictionary. 











For sale by all Booksellers. Circulars sent on application to the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
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Young Folk’s Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’'s Grammars. Stowell’s 


MUSIC COURSE Physiology 
COURSE IN READING. , of schoo wor 
NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. anittine darn and helps for nearly every branch of schoo! and college work. Illustrated catalogue 


COURSE IN SPELLING. 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


1028 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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BOOKS IN BOTANY . 


OUTLINES OF LESSONS IN BOTANY. LITTLE FLOWER-PEOPLE. 
& By JANE H. NEWELL. Part I. From Seed to Leaf. 150 pages. Illustrated. By GERTRUDE ELISABETH HALe. Illustrated. Cloth. 298 pages. For 
introduction, 40 cents. 


Cloth. For introduction, 50 cents. 


~~ aim of oe book is to te Rogue pd 3 meet important ame mtnez asta, of 
( This book, though a little one, is very helpful and valuable inasmuch as it follows| Plant-life m such a way as to apy to the child's imagination and curiosity, and to 
O the best method onl given, too, a great deal e information at first hand. awaken an observant Interest in the facts themselves. 
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BOSTON, 
NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


A READER IN SOTANY. 


introduction, 60 cents. 


This tollows the plan of the author’s 
Movements of Seedli 





Selected and adapted from well-known authors by Janz H. NEWELL. 
Part I. From Seed to Leaf. 215 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. For 


PLANT ORGANIZATION. 

By R. Hatstep Warp, M. D. F. R. M. 8., Professor of Botany in the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 176 pages. [lustrated. 
Flexible boards. For introduction, 75 cents, 


It consists of a synoptical review of the general structure and morphology of 
plants, clearly drawn out according to biological! principles fully tilustrated, and ac 





Lessons in Botany, and treats of Seed Food,| companied by a set of blanks for written exercises by pupils. The plan ts designed to 
ngs, Trees‘in Winter, Ghiabing Piants, Insectivorous Plants, etc. ' encourage c.ose observation, exact knowledge, and precise statement. 
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Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 
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American Brains, 
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QUEEN & CO., *»CROSBY’S EIMER & AMEND, . 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
emical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 


logue 219. 


ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILEDSCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 



















ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Ch of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Issued.—New and Large Series AN- 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS. 

Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
A. H. Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION! 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


Adopted by the U.S. Government. Complete Catalogue. 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
34 East 14th St., New York, Grand Rapids. Mich 





Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 


AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ul. 
Write for Catalogues. 


Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


AND 


Oxy-Hydrogen Anparatus. 


We manufacture, on the premises 
a larger variety than —y | other 
American firm, Twenty different 
styles at $50 each, 
and under. 

Matched Pairs 
$50 to $400 in the 












most approved, 
substantiai, and 
attractive torms. 


Suitable for aay 
use to which Pro 
jecting Lanterns 
can be put. We 
also muke LAN- 
TERN SLIDES and ALL ACCESSORIES. We have 
many testimonials from men of character. Cata- 
ogues free. Correspondence solicited. 


J.B. COLT & CO, 16 Beekman 8t., NEW YORK, 


Oil Lantern No. 50. 











IC ORGANS, PIANOS, $35 up. 
Write for Catalogue. Address 
Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


‘ osPHITES: 


The Special Food For the Brain and Nerves. 


Prepared according to the formula given by Prof. Percy, is the only preparation, 
indentica) in composition with the phosphoid elements of the human brain and 
nerves, the principle necessary to prevent disease, to restore, and sustatn 
Vital powers. It is a Vitul Nutrient Food, enriching the blood, feeding the 
brain and nerves,.and thus it gives endurance for mental labor. It is — y 
helpful to teachers, to students who have difficulty in remembering their lessons, 
4 all brain workers, in the bodily, and mental development of children, 
to the overtaxed ni mother, and is a preventive of consumption. 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed by leading physicians, used py the 


world's best brain — Ste tt on & —— Ve 

yg 5 KF (oly (2. 
monials free. See that this signature is on the label. € 

Por sale by Druggists, or sent by mail ($1.) from 66 West 26th Street, New York. 
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PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL PENS. 2os:xurm, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 1889. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mnovenour mz WORLD. ciate 








BADGES AND MEDALS 


OF GOLD OR SILVER, 


FOR CRADUATES. 
PINS AND RINGS FOR CLASSES 
or for SOCIETIES in SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


MR. E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John St., NEW YORK 


1s the most satisfactory manufacturer of medals with whom I have eve 
dealt.—R. BINGHAM, Bingham School, North Carolina. ' 
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MIMEoGRAPRPEH 
Patented by Tuos. A, Epson. 

A simple, practical and economical manifold device for 
every-day use. ee ov a 

It makes copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 
Music, etc. 786 copies of one original Typewriter Letter. 
Recommended by over 60,000 users. Send for circular and 
sample of work, 

® A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., CHICAGO. $2 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
117 So. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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tr? Can yoy sisi do ying Baise 2| The Simplex Printer. 
—vsa— -ensed by . Co. e 
“ THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR T) (Licensed by the Hekwosrepa its Co., under Patent 


10-150 conics from hand or typewritin 


&- The only Apparatus for the use of the Dry 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 


Copying Process that can be legally sold 
or used except the Hektograph. 


REQUIRES NO WASHING. 


Cheapest, simplest and best apparatus. 
Headquarters for all Manifolding Devices 
Circulars free of 


C. BENSINGER & CO., 361 Dey St.,"New York. 


Principle supplies ‘tos Educational Publishers and| The great objection to the Hektograph done 
away with. 


Teachers of duplicating apparatus, 





COMBINATION Efi — a 
BISTANDS<4@0 


One style made especially for the ff 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 








28 shown in cut. (3 
K Revolving Book Cases, Book Rests, 
Dictionary Holders, Utility Tables. 
Send for R. M. LAMBIE, ‘ 
Catalogue. 89 KE. 19th 8t., N. ¥. © 





It is the simplest and cheapest process ever invented 
for duplicating writings or drawings. Its work is an 
exact facsimile of ordinary writing. Drawings can be 
reproduced in several colors at one printing. One 
hundred copies of the original can be produced in 
twenty minutes. 


The Most Reliable, Cleanest, and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process in existence. 


The many objections of other Duplicating 
Apparatus obviated in this, 





BARNES’, FOOT, POWER MACHINERY 


Lathes for wood 
= — were. The original Is written on any ordinary paper, with 
‘ ~ yom a any pen, and from this 100 copies can be made, or 
cu kg F- *| with an original written on the typewriter, 50 
Specially adap- copies can be produced quickly and without trouble. 


ted for use in IN- 
Agents wanted everywhere Send for circulars and 
DUSTRIAL and samples of work. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
LAWTON & CO., 


Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
Sole Manufacturers, , 
NEW YORK, 





list free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
1); Street, RockForp, Inu.| 96 Church Street, 
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th THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
, = 26 John Street, New York. 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 
importers and Manufacturer; y 
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Iuiligestion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Apreparation of phosphoric 
acid and the phosphates re. 
quired for perfect digestion. 
It promotes digestion without 
injury, and thereby relieves 
those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 

De. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Says : 
‘* Marked beneficial results in imperfect 
digestion.” 
. W. W. ScoFIELD, Dalton, Mass. 
Says: 
‘It promdtes digestion and overcomes 


acid stomach.” 
Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 


says: 

“* It acts beneficially in obstinate indi 
gestion.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 
CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 


All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk. 








ASK FOR 


Packer's 


"TAR soap 


T is remarkably pure, mild, emollient and 
curative ; yields a profuse, white, bal 
samic lather, adapted to the most tendet 

skin. It preserves and promotes a fine com 

plexion ; cures dandruff and skin diseases 

Packer’s Tar Soap is a luxury for bath ard 

shampoo; possesses qualities not found in 

any other soap and has, for years, enjoyed 
the preference of physicians. 

Ask for PACKER’S Tar Soap. 


Take No Other. 
25.Cents. All Druggists. 


cake, 10 cents in stamps. Mention 


Sample -}- 
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A TEACHER without ideals cannot gofar. There 
is a reality in ideality. Some critics who 
were lately looking at the work of un artist, a 
painstaking woman, remarked: *‘ She looks in ideal- 
ity.” Let us look into this a little. A teacher went 
to the blackboard and made a capital A for the 
writing class; she rubbed it out and proiuced it 
again; again she rubbed it out and again drew it. 
This time she let it remain. Now she had an ideal 
of the capital A in her mind; the first drawing did 
not correspond to it sufficiently, nor did the second. 
So in the acts of a child; she does not meet your 
ideal and you correct her; perhaps it is her walk, 
her way of standing, her mode of replying to you. 
Now all this is plain when applied to visible 
things, but there must be ideality in forming our 
conceptions of greater things. What is your con- 
ception of friendship? Of love? Of God? Theman 
who forms ideas of great things becomes greater; 
he who deals wholly with the visible is ‘of the 
earth, earthy.” Of all persons who need to deal 
with ideals the teacher must be among the 
the first; perhaps the orator, the real orator, 
stands at the head. But those who exert mold- 
ing influences in this world are men or women who 
have constructed patterns. Praxiteles who 
took a mass of clay and made a Hermes out of it, 
must have had a pattern in his mind. That is why 
his mutilated work is so precious after 2,000 years. 





‘THE American Society for the Extension of Uni- 

versity Teaching, Philadelphia, was organized 
in the spring of 1890 at the suggestion of the pro 
vost of the university of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia 
was seen to be an excellent place in which to try 
the experiment, for there is a compact city in close 
connection with flourishing suburbs. Already 
twenty-one ‘‘centers” have been established, and 
the total attendance at the lectures has been over 
fifty thousand. The courses vary in length from 
six to twelve lectures. The method adopted is to 
have the lectures last about an hour, after which 
the students form themselves into a class to pursue 
the subject further. Weekly paper work is re- 
quired, and at the end of each course an examina- 
tion is held, upon the basis of which certificates are 
given. The planisexcellent and with energy behind 
it, is certain to do a great deal of good. The point of 
commendation in this plan is in its requirement for 
study and an examination. The rock upon which 
the extension movement in this country is likely 
to split is in its go-as-you-please character. For 
teachers and others to hear a lecture in one ear and 
let it slip out at the other is a waste of time. 
Something must clinch the words and transmute 
themintothought. The difficulty with the Reading 
Circle movement was that it didn’t require study 
enough to pay for the effort required to keep it up. 
England is wise here, and so she succeeds. Every- 
body there knows thAt an examination conducted 
by the university of London means something more 
than playing a game of cards. It has a substance 
in it that yives it respectability. Let all university 
extension movements learn a lesson from England, 
for no school of high standing can afford to injure 
its reputation by granting straw certificates or 
bogus degrees. 


—_—_—_—_—__9e902—____—_ 


GTATISTICS from the late census regarding edu- 

cation will be interesting to thinking people. 
Massachusetts, during the past decade, increased in 
population 25%, but her public school enrolment 
was only 17%. In Connecticut the increase of popu- 
ation was 20¢ and the increase of school attendance 
was but 7¢. In Maine the gain in population is 2%, the 
diminution in school enrolment is 7%, and in Ver- 
mont the diminution is 10¢. In Virginiathe gain in 
school attendance was 55%, while the population 
gained only 9%. In South Carolina the gain in pop- 
ulation was 18%, in school enrolment 51¢; in North 
Carolina the increase of population was 15s, in 
scholars 27%; in Louisiana the schooi enrolment 
increased 53%, and the population 19%; in Maryland 
the increase of scholars was 23%, of population 
llg. This shows that the vast majority of our 
foreign populatior care little for the advantages 
of the schools. 


—-e@er — 


ROM the letters that come in almost every mail, 

it is plain to read that the efforts that are in 
motion to lift the teachers, are producing consid- 
erable consternation. One teacher who had re- 
ceived a license ten years ago was asked to join 
others who were desirous of possessing second 
grade certificates. She found that she was quite 
unable to answer very ordinary questions in gram- 
mar, arithmetic, etc., and was at once disheartened. 
She is a type of a large class. Another who had 
taught for twenty years sat down with others, 
mostly young men and women, at an examination 
for a third grade certificate and could only reach 
the very moderate standing of 54. She was so dis- 
couraged that she quit teaching at once. Now it 
has been the attempt of this paper to tell teachers 
that there was sure to be a change from the indif- 
ference with which the public regarded applicants 
for a place in the school-room. A good many 





believed the prediction and have obtained state 
certificates, and thus are not liable to be examined 
n that state again. We urge teachers everywhere 
to press their state superintendents to counter- 
sign the state licenses or diplomas so as wo give 
professional character to them. 


-_— eee 


ig was once thought that the alms-house was a 

good enough place for an insane person. In 
1890 the legislature of this state passed laws for the 
removal of all insane to insane institutions, under 
the care of the state. On the first of May a jubilee 
meeting is to be held in this city in Chickering Hall 
to commemorate the passage of these laws and the 
removal of over 2,000 insane persons under their 
operation. Let him who says that we are growing 
worse and going to the dogs generally, attend this 
meeting and take courage. 


23600 


IS England the Conservatives have committed 

themselves to free education, but there isa 
great diversity of opinion as to how it is to be 
obtained, or how, when it is got, it will affect the 
party pushing through the measure. But there is 
a point the people demand that parliament does 
not, at present, seem willing to give, viz., giving 
the rate-payers the power of electing their own 
representatives on the managing boards of all the 
schools, including voluntary and denominational. 
The higher classes seem willing to give free educa- 
tion in the lower classes and ‘‘ assisted” education 
in the higher, with increased government grants 
to denominational schools. 

The history of free public instruction in England 
is the same as in this country —first charity schools, 
then schools partly free and partly supported by 
the state, and finally, out and out free schools, paid 
for entirely by public money. At present the 
English public cares for nothing so much as educa- 
tion, but upon the details of its arrangement politi- 
cal parties are by no means agreed. 


eee 


W HETHER comparisons are good or bad depends 

upon how they are arranged. Frequently 
they are misleading, and then again they are truth 
directing. An instance relating to this is at hand 
from the superintendent of the census and relates 
to the number of pupils enrolled in each state, com 
pared with the total expenditures per capita. The 
following report will serve as an example of what 
is meant: 


Number of Total expend 
pupils itures per 

States. enrolled. capita 
Arkansas 223,071 $4.57 
California - 221,756 23.08 
Connecticut - 126 505 16.79 
Idaho - 14,311 11.76 
Kansas - 399,322 12.45 
Louisiana - 124,370 5.67 
New Hampshire - 59,813 13.62 
North Carolina $25,861 2.20 
Vermont 65,608 10.52 
Washington 55,4382 17.08 


It would be wrong to conclude that in point of 
educational excellence Arkansas is to California as 
4.57 is to 23.08, or that North Carolina is to New 
Hampshire as 2.20 is to 13.62, but there is more than 
a grain of truth to be extracted from this showing 
It is not generally true that the exact grade of 
excellence of a school system depends upon the 
amount of money expended in supporting it, but it 
is safe to conclude that what people value they arv 
willing to pay for as liberally as their means wil! 
permit. There is no apparent reason why North 
Carolina and Arkansas should not pay as much 
per capita, for school purposes, as New Ham prhijg 
or California. 
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THE TEACHER'S RELATION TO TEMPER- 
ANCE. 





The teacher who does not take a stand in respect 
to the temperance question is making a great and 
grave mistake. Once a man could come into a 
community Ichabod-Crane-like, with a clean shirt 
or two tied up in a red bandana handkerchief, to 
teach (?) the school for three or four months, and 
steal away as unnoticed as when he came. His 
opinions were not asked ur valued concerning any 
grave questions of the day. It was only expected of 
him that he would see that the boys ‘‘ footed” up 
their columns right, could say the multiplication 
table, spell all the words of the spelling book, give 
the capitals of the states, the name of the president 
and the vice president, go through with the tables, 
beginning 4 farthings makea penny and ending with 
12 months make a year, and be able to read and 
toe a line at the same time. 

But the teacher of to-day is quite another man-— 
in most places. In many cases he is a graduate of 
a normal school, where an extensive course of study 
has been pursued, or he may hold a certificate 
obtained by pursuing such a course while teaching. 
The school term has been lengthened and he has 
embraced teaching as his business for the entire 
year, at least; he is under the supervision of a 
county official; he attends a teachers’ institute; he 
is a reader of educational literature , owning at least 
one book pertaining toeducation. And beside this, 
he is looked up to by the school patrons as one who 
has culture and refinement; 1t is beginning to be 
felt by them that he is to be held in esteem like the 
minister—not so much in esteem, it is true, but he 
is classed with the preacher. 

Now it devolves uponthe preacher that he be able 
to see what is right and best for people to do or not 
todo. Here is thisgreat question of abating intem- 
perance, the deadly foe of,religion, morality, and 
education. The clergy have taken their stand 
without reference to denomination. Where does 
the teacherstand? Every teacher should make up 
his mind that he must take a stand against intem- 
perance. The higher a man goes up the more his 
opinion is sought. The teacher has gone up during 
the past fifteen years quite perceptibly, and his 
opinion is worth something. He may wish not to 
take sides, but he must. He may not be ready to 
say that he is for prohibition, as the Maine, Kansas, 
and Iowa teachers do, but he must be against 
intemperance. Ina city like New York, or Phila- 
delphia, he will favor reducing the number of saloons 
by the best means possible. 

Every boy and every girl who comes into? the 
school-room day by day knows and feels that the 
teacher who firmly opposes intemperance is a power 
for good in the formation of character. The teacher 
may not put temperance documents in the hands 
of the children, or even get them to sign the pledge; 
he may be obliged to exercise the wisdom of the 
serpent in many cases, for there are keepers of gin 
mills on school boards, but he has a right to an 
opinion on this question and it will not be difficult 
to let his pupils know where he stands. 

Short statements can be made from time to time 
that will make deep impressions. What does this 
country spend for schools? Answer.—EKighty mil- 
lions of dollars annually. What does it spend for 
drinks? Answer.—Eight hundred millions of dol- 
lars! 
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More attention than ever before is given to fresh 
air and sunlight in the school-room, for it is be- 
ing discovered that as educational forces they are 
far more potent, than all the books in Christendom. 
Basement school-rooms are few, and dark winding 
stairways seldom met with, yet they are found even 
in ourgreat cities. In both Brooklynand New York 
there are primary rooms into which the sun never 
shines, and where the gas has to be lighted, on dark 
days, at noon. The air in these rooms is always 
foul, and the pupils and teachers are always com- 
plaining of lassitude and headache. At present, it is 
said, this state of things cannot be helped, but some 
way should be found, or our cities will be guilty of 
the ‘slaughter of the innocents.” 


THE NEED OF SYMPATHY. 





The teaching profession may sometimes get a val- 
uable and suggestive insight from the views of 
others. This extract from a sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of this city, we heard 
with great satisfaction; its appearance in the Inde- 
pendent and a reperusal leads us to feel that it will 
be of value to every thinking teacher: 


‘“‘ Weare surprised often that very learned people make 
very poor teachers. Here is the reason of it. Teaching 
is not the art of telling what you know; that is an 
exceedingly small part of it. It is all of that, but along 
with that the far more difficult art of experiencing—not 
knowing, but experiencing—the limitations of the mind 
that you are trying to teach. It is being teacher and 
pupil both at once. No salvation anywhere without this 
quality. You must be yourself and be he. If you say 
that that is poetry, Ireply that it is as solid prose as ever 
was built. You must be yourself and be he. You must 
feel yourself pinioned by his mental limitations. If, 
when his mind falters and his mental machinery creaks 
at the strain you put upon it; if then you, his teacher, 
feel like saying to him, ‘‘ You little fool,” you ought to 
be scourged out of the school-room with a raw-hide. 
Pedagogics is, first of all, the science of translating your- 
self as a teacher into your pupil’s exact environment and 
putting yourself at his exact stage of development, so 
that you will be able to think with his mind and so be 
able to experience in yourself the embarrassments under 
which his struggling little brain labors and be able to 
view your own tuitional approaches to him through his 
eyes. 

“ This is the’art of teaching. It is experience of the 
truth, coupled with experience of the pupil that is trying 
to get at the truth. I have in mind now a little fellow 
who, at the age of eight, was regarded by the rest of us 
boys as being only about a quurter-witted. It was the 
result of some infantile disease. His father, whose name 
is known almost everywhere in our country as one of 
the foremost among educators, took personal charge of 
his dear boy’s education. We despised the boy and 
pitied his father. If the little fellow had been sent to a 
common school he would probably have been in the mad- 
house before now. As it was, he ended by going to 
Oxford and carrying off a prize. That great strapping 
father, six feet high, got clear over on to the inside of 
the poor, pinched possibility of a boy, and incarnation 
saved the little chap. That was his genius as a teacher, 
that he could, in the same instance, be a great, wise, 
gifted man and a puny, feeble-minded child. He was 
so great that he could get into a small place without 
feeling cramped by it. You must remember, though, 
that he was the boy’s father. Love had something to do 
with it; a good deal to do with it. No one can feel 
another’s condition as his own condition unless love is 
enlisted. 

“* You can imagine another’s condition, you can cipher 
out another’s condition by a process that has no heart in 
it, but you cannot feel another's condition except as you 
love that other. So that our little incarnations, just 
as God’s great Incarnation, begin with a ‘so loved the 
world.’” 
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THE time is coming when unfit, ill-ventilated 
school-houses will not be found, but not for a hun- 
dred years yet. There is a school-house in this 
city that would be a curiosity if it could stand 
until a hundred years hence. Its ventilation is 
inadequate, and great discomfort arises from the 
odors of a stable about five feet in its rear. The 
first floor of this house is occupied by the primary 
department, where on moist days, the stench is 
almost unbearable. Pupils are seized with sickness 
and one teacher has been ill with typhoid fever, 
which her physician declared came from this cause. 
The trustees of this school should do something to 
remove the cause of such an unwholesome state of 
affairs. But this school-house is not, by any means, 
the only one like 1t in this country ; there are thous- 
ands like it, only worse. It is true there are other 
ten thousands that are fit for children to live in, and 
their number is rapidly increasing, but as long as one 
unsanitary school-room remains, teachers should not 
stop using their efforts to make the places, where so 
many teachers and pupils spend most of their wak- 
ing hours, as pure and as clean as it is possible to 
make them. 
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IF the reasoning powers of children are slow in deye|. 
oping, as they , it affords no foundation for taking 
things for granted, and teaching meaningless rules, }; 
is a good.rule, not to go before the development of , 
child, but take him where he is, and work with him op 
the level of his development. Observation lessons, ey. 
pression of thoughts, making things, busy activity jp 
profitable ways, can be used to any extent, with great 
profit, but teachers should never go before the mind’; 
powers of seeing and reasoning naturally and easily, 





THE question comes to us from over the ocean, 
‘*Should married women teach?” Well, should marrieq 
women preach? Should they work, sew, laugh, walk. 
or do anything anybody else does? It takes a long time 
to get the idea out of the minds of the people that a mar. 
ried woman has no right to step outside the threshold of 
her own home. Let the question be settled at home, 
If a woman can teach, and both husband and wife are 
agreed that she may teach, why shouldn’t she teach; 
In many respects a married woman is better fitted to 
teach than an unmarried woman. The general Jaw 
made by some cities, that no married woman can be em. 
ployed in school, is unjust. There are many such mar. 
ried persons, whom to remove from the schools, would 
be a misfortune, 

In the Manchester Guardian recently there appeared, 
side by side, an advertisement for ‘‘ a thoroughly good 
Scotch or North country cook,” and another for “a lady 
by birth, as nurse,” the lady by birth to have entire 
charge of a baby of eighteen months, and partial charge 
of “‘ a delicate little girl of seven, requiring thoughtful 
care, as well as of two boys of six and eight attending 
day school, and to be strong, healthy, experienced, 
patient with children, a good needlewoman, and a mem- 
ber of the church of England.” The thoroughly good 
cook was offered £45 a year, “‘all found”; the lady by 
birth was offered ‘‘ aLout £20.” The moral of all this is 
that ladies by birth who have to get their own living 
should also be able to cook. 





It is not well tocount too much upon the good will of 
pupils, when a case is brought before them involving 
the character of an associate who is either feared or 
loved. An instance of this occurred in England in a 
school having a ‘‘ bully” in it. One day he broke the 
school windows and was caught in the act. The master 
determined to take advantage of the opportunity to 
improve the occasion. So he formed the scholars into a 
jury, and said he would be judge. The broken windows 
were shown, and the stone that did the mischief was 
shown, and all the circumstances of the case were 
related by him ; then the jury was asked to give its ver- 
dict. They did so, and that, too, without the slightest 
hesitation, as they shouted out with one voice, ‘“ Not 
guilty!” Thereupon the schoolmaster, being shocked 
at the verdict, thrashed the offender and the jury. It 
would have been better for him to have taken in the 
situation before the jury had been appointed, and thus 
avoided an unpleasant combination. A little more 
knowledge of human nature would have been a good 
thing for him. 





THE Cincinnati papers tell us that there was a grand 
flag rush at the university. The sophomores got a flag 
belonging to the freshinen and a freshman had his right 
leg broken and three ribs of his side crushed in, and it is 
feared that he cannot recover. When students employ 
their energies in this way it is because there is something 
wrong in the teachers, the course of study, and the 
students themselves. It was once supposed that human de- 
pravity was the cause of thistomfoolery. Once faculties 
winked at it, and thought it wasn’t a bad thing at all: 
now the public say, ‘‘ Why don’t you earn the money 
you're paid?” 





A STATE industrial school is to be opened for women 
in South Carolina. The towns and cities are to compete 
for its establishment ; the one that will give the most in 
cash, or buildings, or land, is to have it. Isn’t this a sign 
of progress? Nota college to learn as much Latin and 
Greek as men, but a college to learn the industries that 
women need to practice. 

It looks now as though there would be a convention of 
college presidents in Amherst at the time President 
Gates is to be inaugurated. The commencement exercises 
have been put a week earlier in order to accommodate 
the numbers of college officers who wish to be present, 
This will afford a good time and place to settle the 
question of college reform, 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN EDUCATION.—1. 





By JonN Kenvepy, Author of ‘‘ What Words Say,” and 
a “Stem Dictionary of the English Language.” 


Language is the external representative of thought. 
It is not only the means of expressing thought, but it is 
aiso the necessary means or condition of extended think- 
ing. It is therefore an immediate and ever-pressing 
factor in education ; it is the available form of another’s 
thought ; it is the means of developing and perfecting 
ourown. ‘ Thoughts disentangle passing over the lips ;,” 
but this disentanglement implies a corresponding disen- 
tanglement of language; it implies a sensitive and deli- 
cate perception of the scope and application of terms. 
This sensitiveness and delicacy of perception is condi- 
tioned in the power to resolve secondary expressions into 
the primary forms from which they have sprung. 

Mastery of a subject implies the possession of every 
elementary notion involved in it; a corresponding 
mastery of language must therefore also imply an ac- 
quaintance with all its devices for expressing elementary 
notions. Primary words are only one class of these de- 
vices. In the English language there are four classes of 
devices for expressing elementary notions, viz., (a) pri- 
mary words, (6) prefixes, (¢) suffixes, (d) stems. There 
can be no reliable extension of vocabulary without a 
recognition of the form and value of these several ele- 
ments, and without them all study of subjects 1s subjected 
toa dead strain, resulting either in failure and discour- 
agement, or in superficial knowledge. 

The definition of a word built up in any manner out of 
a familiar primary word is superfluous, because the 
word explains itself. And if it did not explain itself the 
definition would be useless as a means of enlarging 
vocabulary. 

Definition, however, has a very important function in 
the logical treatment of a subject, or in carrying ona 
line of reasoning. But it is not a reliable or effective 
means of enlarging one’s vocabulary; and without 
vocabulary all study is impeded. 

The mind proceeds by units of effort; it suffers vio- 
lence when required to treat multiplicity as unity. It is 
checked and confounded instead of being stimulated and 
directed. So hkewise a word built up from a fawiliar 
stem needs no definition; it explains itself; and if the 
stem be not familiar then any attempt to use the term 
must be attended with all the evils mentioned above. 
Word-structure should therefore be made the basis of 
elementary education, instead of being reserved as an 
exercise for educated people only. 

A stem is an object having a very observable form and 
value ; and this form and value may be fixed by a mini- 
mum of observation. Why, therefore, ignore the stems 
during the elementary stage of education? They have 
been ignored in many cases because of the prevalent 
fallacy that knowledge of the value of a stem implies a 
knowledge of what it is from; that ability to analyze 
English words implies a knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and every other 
language that has contributed to the formation of the 
English vocabulary. 

This is a remarkable fallacy, as the English language 
does not resolve into Greek, Latin, Scandinavian, or any- 
thing else than English. The stem and its value are at 
the basis of the English language. English analysis 
goes down to them, and there stops and rests its case. 
If the English language does not resolve into English 
then the English language isa myth. If we eliminate 
from it every element found in another language we 
have nothing left. If ped is Latin, and pod Greek, and 
hand German, where then is the English vocabulary ? 

The history of the English language is in itself an 
inspiring and edifying theme; but this history is not 
necessarily involved in the intelligent use of its elements. 
Fortunately for liberal culture this history exists; an 
open page connects the writings of Shakespeare with 
those of Sophocles and Homer. Not only do we see that 
Greek is one of the progenitors of the English Pandora, 
but we are also relieved from any need of inference as 
to how the Greek came to deliver its stems in England. 
The sequence of events from Sophocles to Shakespeare is 
the theme of familiar history. But had this hiscory 
been lost amid the catastrophes of the middle ages the 
English language would still remain with all its elements 
and all its scope. Who then would ignore the value of 
the expressive word-forming stems, on the ground that 
he did not know their antecedents ? 

In the ancient languages themselves the stems have 
still their antecedents; and philology presents to the 
mind a line of fascinating inferences. Yet who finds it 
necessary to chase g stem out of Greek jn order to read 
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language, the common ancestor of Latin and Greek ; and 
at a still earlier period many of them were the roots of 
the Aryan tongue. But while this is unquestionably 
true as to what they had been, yet in the Greek period 
they were not Aryan, and they were not Greco-Latin, 
they were emphatically Greek, and were used as such. 
The mastery of a language is never conditioned in what 
it has been ; it is conditioned solely in a careful recogni- 
tion of what itis. Though in a few instances the his- 
tory of an obsolete custom may be necessary to account 
for a secondary use of a stem, yet observation alone is 
all that is needed to determine its primary use. 
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LANGUAGE V3. GRAMMAR.—I. 





By Prin. W. E. BISSELL, Newark, N. J. 


To say that we have not made great and rapid progress 
in the direction of real language teaching within the last 
decade, would be to make a statement very easily dis- 
proved. Many needed reforms have surely occurred ; and 
desirable results never before attained have been reached- 
parsing, analysis, false syntax, diagramming, definitions; 
the participle and its kindred grammatical luxuries as 
a steady diet,—all these have departed. They are ‘‘gone 
but not forgotten.” Suffice ittosay that their departure 
is not mourned by progresive teachers who were long ago 
convinced that they should be susperseded by work 
which recognizes that language is the great medium of 
thought expression: Educators are now aunit in their 
opinion that the language training is misnamed and 
must be of no earthly utility to a child if it fails to develop 
his power of expression. Unless he is enabled to acquire 
and augment a vocabulary which he can use intelligently 
and readily, both in speech and written composition, he 
has received little benefit. 

Too many teachers fail to comprehend the radical 
nature of the change which has come to pass in the 
matter of language teaching. This is from choice, or 
neglect, or both. In some cases, ‘‘ ignorance is bliss ” and 
therefore “it is folly to be wise.” Rather than make the 
exertion necessary to fit them to join the procession 
headed by the banner of progress, they loudly proclaim 
the virtues of the good old-fashion ‘‘ methods.” The 
new methods are judged and condemned by those who 
have failed in using them, principally because of their gross 
misconception of the character of the work to be 
done. 

What should be the distinctive feature of language 
teaching which has any reasonable claim to the name? 
Let us attempt a concise answer: 

(1.) Ashas been already said, the one great aim should 
be to develop the power of thought expression. 

(2.) Technical grammar should give way to practical 
grammar ; i. e:, to the study and use of correct language 
and choice English: 

(3.) All the technical grammar needed should be 
learned through a study of the language. Theabsurdity 
of attempting to teach a language through its grammar 
should be conceded. 

(4.) Composition should be considered the most vital 
part of correct language training ; and the learner should 
be led to think clearly before attempting to express him- 
self in writing. 

(5.) False syntax should be put upon the “retired 
list.” The time formerly devoted to the correction of 
blunders should be given to the study and use of correct 
forms. 

(6.) Instead of wasting valuable time in learnedly 
discussing why certain forms are right and others 
wrong, we should be training pupils habitually to use 
the right. 

The points mentioned are so closely related that it is 
impossible to speak of one without referring to the others. 
Hence we shall not attempt to discuss them separately 
or in the order given. One thing is certain. Too much 
time has been and is spent in many schools in the effort 
to acquire skill in technical parsing and formal analysis, 
while language itself is lamentably neglected: Pupils 
who can most glibly rattle off definitions and rules, con- 
jugations and declensions, are still the recipients of ap- 
proving smiles and high percents. Is it reasonable to 
expect such work to become a controlling and guiding 
power in the correction of inaccurate methods of expres- 
sion? Will it—can it—lead the learner to acquire correct 
and skilful habits of speech? 

The folly of presenting thecries and principles toa 
child in order to settle a minute distinction understood 
only by those who have studied the logic of language,— 
this folly was persisted in‘entirely too long. Mr. Rowe,of 





Greek? Those stems were once the stems of another 
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Ontario, Canada, uttered very timely and forceful words 
when he said:—*‘ It is as reasonable to expect a young 
boy to grow strong and graceful by memorizing the laws 
of hygiene and the directions ina manual of calisthenics 
as to expect him toacquire language power by the study 
of the laws of language. By the time the laws are 
learned habits will have been formed that future effort 
will seldom change.” This position is invulnerable, and 
the statement is incontrovertible. 
It may seem to some that all this argument against 
grammar is an attack upon “a straw man” which 
exists only in the writer's imagination. Such is not the 
case. Many good teachers still cling fondly to the false 
notion that grammar is the grand highway over which 
children should travel in order to learn ‘‘ how to speak 
and write the English language correctly.” 
The definition of a statement is insignificant compared 
with the ability to make one. What profiteth grammar, 
if, after declining all the personal pronouns without an 
error, we hear such horrible butchery of English as: 
** Here’s your’n, where's his’n? Him and me’s goin’,” etc. 
The ninety per cent who leave school at the close of their 
grammar school course have no time to spend in learn- 
ing the difference between the ‘past perfect tense, indi- 
cative mode, third person, singular number, and the 
past perfect tense, potential mode, third person, plural 
number.” In simple justice, if for no other reason, let 
us teach them what to say instead of—‘‘He had went 
down town” and—‘They might have came yester- 
day.” 

Better results will be reached when the wide difference 
between grammar and language is recognized and when 
each is assigned its place. If in his desperate effort to 
commit and remember the nice phrase of grammar, the 
child fails to obtain power to use the language, his acqui- 
sition is mere rubbish. 

Why is it that so many pupils in our higher grammar 
grades are thoroughly disheartened at the prospect of a 
composition to write? Why do high school pupils esteen 
composition work as downright drudgery? Simply 
because they are asked to do work for which there has 
been no adequate preparation. 

Composition work which comes and goes by fits and 

starts, begins anywhere and everywhere and ends no- 
where, is useless. The taste for composing is natural; 
but power comes only as the grand result of incessant, 
well-guided practice. Language teaching which is not 
radically weak should develop this taste into a power, 
and eventually into an ART. 
The good work should begin in the lowest primary 
grade, before the spelling book has been mentioned, before 
the pupils can write a word ora letter! Teachers who 
desire the best opportunities to teach correct language 
and pronunciation should encourage their pupils to talk 
tothem. Why? Language is the medium through which 
thought is expressed and ideas conveyed; therefore, 
language training implies thought training. Thought 
originates in observation ; therefore, a thorough training 
of the perceptive faculties should be the basis of lan- 
guage culture. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE CENTURY’S NOTES OF PROGRESS.—1]1. 





By Henry A. Forp, A.M. 

We continue citations in orthoepy,and occasionally in 
orthography, etc., from the new Century Dictionary, 
chiefly as they vary from the consensus of American 
authorities, represented by ‘‘The Orthoepist” and the 
‘* Pronouncing Hand-book.” 

Cabaret or cabaray’. The English pronunciation not 
before allowed. 

Calcine. J short or long, accent on first or second 
syllable. A reversal of the former order of preference. 

Calif or caliph (spelling). Also callis (or calis) th: : ics, 
and calli (cali, kalli) graphy. 

Calyx (kay, not kal, as before allowed). 

Camel'opard (or cam). . 

Canaille (nale’; so this word is finally Anglicized). 

Canine’ or canine (latter before ruled out). 

Capuchin (kap'yuchin or oosheen }. 

Carolin ian (short in third syllable). 

Car'tel, not cartel’, A reversal. 

Casement (cace or cayz). The former rejected, now 
the preferred pronunciation. 

Catalogue or catalog. The new dictionary makes 
small account of proposed reforms in spelling, but 
admits “catalog” as an optional form, though not 
“dialog.” “Program” and “rime” are adopted, the 
latter as alternative to “rhyme.” “ Literarian,” the 
new word for literatus, proposed by the Literary World 
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a few years ago, is received into full fellowship. 

Cauca’sian or Caucash’ian. 

Ce'ment orcem’ent. This settles many controversies. 

Chagrin’ (or shagreen’). The last not before allowed. 

Chamois (sbam'wa or sham’i). This last also new. 

Chinese (neece or neez). So Japanese, and generally 
racial or tribal names of similar termiration. Only the 
last previously permitted. 

Chiv'alric only ; heretofore chival'ric also. 

Christ-ian-i-ty (not i-an). 

Chrénolog'ic. Pronunciation unchanged, but the 
word marked as “ rare,” and chronological preferred. 

Cisalpine (second i short). The Orthoepist thinks 
‘*pine” is better: 

Claymore is the fit term for only the two-handed 
Scottish sword. 

Clergyman is used in England commonly for divines 
of the established church. 

Clever, in the sense of good-natured or vbliging, is 
merely ‘‘ colloquial.” , 

Cobalt (bawlt). 

Cochatrice (tris or tryse). 

Coffee (cof or cawf). So coffin. The o in many words 
of this class, heretofore pronounced with the broad 
sound only, now takes the short sound. 

Cocoa or coco (spelling ; pronunciation as before). 

Col lation (not colla’tion or coela tion). 

Co'matose, 

Combat able. 

Com’ment, noun ;com' ment orcomment’, verb. Here- 
tofore only com'ment for both. 

Commonwealth only, not commonwealth’. 

Comrade (com or cum, rad or rade ; thus four pronun- 
ciations). 

Conclude (clood). So conclusive, etc. 

Conduit (cun or con). Another reversal in order of 
preference. 

Congregate (cong’ only). 

Connoisseur’ (sure or sur), The French spelling (air) 
preferred by the Orthoepist, is not encouraged by the 
Century. 

Con'servator only. 

Con'sols or consols’. Only the former in the hand- 
books. So contour’ or con’tour. 

Controvert’. The condemned pronuncistion is now 
the only one. 

Convenient (yent, not i-ent), Similarly cordial. 

Cooper (long 00). Short oo before also allowed. The 
name of the poet Cowper should be similarly pro- 
nounced, 

Coronal (no more coro'nal), 

Corridor (dawr or dur), 

Corro’'sive (or cor’). 

Corse (aw). 

Courtesan (curt'ezan or coart esan). 
curtsi, verb. 

Crematory (not crem’, as before). 

Crupper (crup). 

Czar, tsar, and tzar. The last two forms to which 
there has been much tendency of late years, not pre- 
ferred in Englisb. 

Dahlia (not dayl). 

Daunt (dahnt or dawnt). 

Deaf (def or deef). Webster alone has allowed the 
latter pronunciation of late years. 

Debris’ (duh, not day-bree), 

Debut (day-boo’), 


Court esy, noun ; 


Detalca tion (long e). Also in demoni acal. 
Depot (depo’ or dee'po), not day'po. 
Des'sicate, 


Desist (cist or zist). The latter before proscribed. 

Dessert (dez or des). 

Detail’ or de'tail, noun. Verb as before. 

De'testation. But dev'astate. 

Digitatis (capital D always). Only small d given in 
the Orthoepist. The Century, first of American diction - 
aries in this, indicates initial capitals or small letters, 

Dilution (first 7 shorter long). 

Diocesan (diosee'san or dios’), 

Diora'ma (rah or ray). 

Diphtheria (dif or dip). So dipbthong, but not 
aphthong, which has af only. The others are reversals. 

Disable (not diz, as formerly). Thus a large number 
of words beginning with dis, discern, disease, dis- 
honor, dissolve, are left as before. Dis'count or dis- 
vount’, verb, Dishabille (beel), dispu'table or dis'put- 
able. So indisputable. 

Docile (do’ or dos’), 

Dog (short 0) or dawg. This is a good example of the 
common sense with which the new dictionary has been 
prepared. Heretofore the books have allowed only the 


Diocese (ceese), 


snappy ‘“ dog,” while the popular speech has’run almost 
exclusively to the other. 

Dominie (dom or doe). The Latin form domine, the 
only one given by the Orthoepist, is not recognized as 
Ent lish by the Century. 

Donkey (dungki or dongki). 

Dost (dust or doast), So doth. 

Drama (drahma only). So 
and other derivatives. 


dram atist, melodrama 
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LANGUAGE BY NATURAL HISTORY. 


By C. L. MartTzouFFr, Dicksonton, O. 

The importance of language-teaching comes from the 
fact that the majority of pupils in the common schools 
will never have opportunities to study language in its 
higher forms. The object of such teaching is to instruct 
the child in the simplest manner possible how to express 
himself correctly in conversation and correspondence. 
To teach any branch successfully we must awaken inter- 
est in the class, and to do this seems to be more difficult 
in language-work than in other branches. The teacher 
must be constantly on the lookout for new material, sub- 
jects that will cause the child to think and to discover 
facts for himself. Language lessens in connection with 
natural history are among the best means of producing 
interest and activity in the class. The field isso vast, 
yet so full of simple facts, that the pupil has an endless 
variety of new ideas opening before him, all of which 
are easily comprehended, and the object of language 
teaching, the expression of thought, is effected easily 
and naturally. The child is*ever eager to learn some- 
thing new about animals—the strange habits of some, 
their peculiar shape and the manner in which they gain 
a living. All this is a source of wonder and thought to 
him, and in a very short time his interest is aroused to 
such a pitch that all his energies are concentrated in 
learning. He is then ready to tell what he knows, and 
when required to write his thoughts, he soon learns to 
express himself with ease and correctness. Teachers 
who are at a loss for suitable material in teaching this 
branch, will find in natural history lessons an excellent 
means of awakening their classes to new life, interest, 
and energy. 

Give an oral Jesson, bringing out the most obvious 
characteristics of the animal under discussion ; then the 
written lesson made up from the facts learned orally. 
Extend these exercises by using reproduction stories 
bearing on the subject, and having pupils write essays 
and letters. 

OUTLINE.—THE Cart. 


1. Description. 2. Colors. 3. Itsfood. 4. Its habits. 
5. Its feelers or whiskers. 6. Ite uses. ,7. How we 
should treat cats. 

Lesson I, 


(Oral lesson on above points.) 
Lesson II, 
1. Copy and commit to memory : 
‘* Little cat, what can you do?” 
‘*T can purr and I can mew ; 
I can catch a rat ; can you?” 
Give some poem or story about a cat. 


Lesson III. 

Questions.—Require pupils to write answers in com- 
plete sentences, 

1, What can the cat do? 2. What are cats good for? 
8. Give different colors of cats. 4. What kind of a tail 
has acat? 5. What kind of teeth? 6. Why has it that 
kind of teeth? 7. What kind of ears has the cat? 8. 
Why has the cat “whiskers”: . 9 Why do cats 
“mew”? 10, Why do they purr? 


Lesson IV, 


1. What kind of feet have cats? 2. How many toes 
has the cat? 3. What does it use them for? 4. Why 
are there more toes on the front feet? 5. What do cats 
eat? 6. Have you acat at home? 7. What color is it? 
8. How should we treat cats? 8. Write three state- 
ments about the cat. 10, Write three questions about 
the cat. 

LESSON V.—REPRODUCTION STORY. 


Dick is an old cat that lives in Nellie’s house. Nellie 








Sn 


does’not!like’ Dick any more. I will tell youwhy. she 
had a very nice tea-party for her dolls awhile ago, anq 
she took great pains to eet her little table very neatly, 
Then she went to get her dolls and put them in their 
chairs. While she was gone, Dick came and ate up all 
the goodies. The cream was gone, and so was the cake, 
So Nellie could have no party. Now when she sees Dick 
shefsays ‘‘Scat!” so loud that he runs out doors and 
hides, 
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PRESENTING NEW WORDS. 


(Report of lessons given in seventh grade classes at primary 
school, No. 58, Brooklyn. Mrs. A. E. Field, principal; Miss L. ¢. 
Scanlon, head of department.) 


 & 

Our first word is the word loves (written on the board), 
I want everyone to think of a story with the word loves, 

**My uncle loves me.” ‘‘ The horse loves me,” “My 
goat loves me,” 

Our next word is make. 
word make. 

‘* Georgie, make a cake.” “ James, will you make a 
cart for me?” 

Find the word ‘ loves” in these stories on the board- 
Find the word ‘“‘ make.” Read the stories. 

The horse loves her colt. Tom loves to play with 
the colt. What along jump Tom can make. Will you 
make me along cart? Here, papa, see how Jip loves 
me. Tom will make a big chair for you. 

as. 


James found a nest the other day, with a mother bird 
and little birdies in it. The mother bird flew away. 
She is old enough to fly, but the little birds cannot fly 
they are too—‘‘ young.” 

Tell a story and use young. 
to fly.” 

What is this word I have written? ‘‘ Young.” What 
is this? ‘‘ You.” This? *‘ Your.” And this? ‘‘ Young.” 
(Repeated and varied.) 

Come and show me all the words that say “‘ young.” 
(Teacher pointe.) 

Find the word in this story. 
horse. Read the story. 

Make a story with the word, ‘“‘lam old and you are 
young,” ‘‘See, my young bird cannot fly.” When 
havea picture, all the little girls like todo what? *‘‘ Look 
at it.” 

What do you think this word is? ‘‘ Look.” 

What do you think this is? ‘‘ Look.” (Word written 
several times in different parts of the board.) 

Show me look. Show me young. 

Find the word look where it looks a little different} 
(Written with a capital.) 

Read this story with look. I will look for my cap. 

James, will you look at my dog. 

Jane can look at this doll. 

Come and find the word look as many times as you 
can. Each one think of a story with look. 


Say something and use the 


‘“* The birds are too young 


I will catch a young 


THINKING OF WORDS. 

(Report of a lesson given ina sixth grade class at primary school 
No. 22, Miss M. B. Milton, principal.) 

Iam thinking of a little animal that is usually very 
lazy, and very fat, and very dirty. ‘The pig.” Words 
were shown on the blackboard and spelt. 

Tell me something we get from the cow. 

Tell me something a little boy plays with, winds a 
string around it, and it spins. ‘‘ A top.” 

I am thinking of a little pink and white thing in long 
clothes, that by and by gets to be a boy. ‘‘ A baby.’ 

What do you call the boy when he gets to be as big as 
papa? ‘*A man.” 

A WORD DRILL. 

(Report of a lesson given im a sixth grade class at primary schoo 
No, 22, Miss M. B. Milton, principal.) 

Tell me what you do with these things (pointing to 
words.) Doll. ‘ Play with it.” Fan. *‘‘ Fan myself.” 
Hat. ‘Put it on my head.” Pot. ‘Cook meat and 
soup in it.” 

Do what the words I point to, tell you. Come to me. 
Shut the door. Open the door. 


Read the word I point to. “ Lily May.” ‘Come to 


me.” “I can see”—“The fat hen.” ‘See my hat.” 
“He can see me.” Read it as if you were talking about 
your little brother. 

Show me. Cometome. Lily. Shutthedoor. Open 
the door. Spell, hen, man, pan, hat, pen, Spell the new 
word we learned to-day that is sometimes a girl's name, 
“May.” 
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WORDS FOR SENTENCE BUILDING. 

(Report of a lesson given in a first grade class at primary school 
No. %, Miss H. L. Clark, principal. The teacher gave the word 
and the pupils made sentences.) 

Hopped.—This tells something that has happened. 
“The frogs hopped into the water.” 

Every.—Every means—all ; every boy, all the boys. 
“ People, must not want everything.” 

Stopping.—This word tells something that is happening 
now. ‘“ The wagon is stopping at the door.” 

Edge.—‘‘ The little cat walked on the edge of the 
fence.” ‘“ You must not write near the edge of the 
paper.” 

Minute.—This is a word we use a great deal in schvol. 
“You must not lose a minute.” 

Thankful.—I should think a boy would know what he 
was thankful for. ‘The boy was thankful for the 
book.” 

Darling.—This is a pet name. ‘“‘My mother calls her 
baby the darling.” 

GETTING THE THOUGHT. 

(Report of lessons given in 6th grade classes in the primary de- 
partment of grammar school No. 61, Mrs. M. L. Van Liew, prin- 

cipal.) ' 


Sentences written on the blackboard. 

1. Rose may give the ball to John. 

2. The sick boy is in the car. 

What is Rose going to give? 
give it to? What does the second sentence speak of? 
What does it say about the boy? Where is thesick boy? 

8. May we run in the park? Charlie tell me some- 
thing about this sentence. How many boys and girls 
think the sentence tells something? How many think 
something else about it? What does it ask ? 

Tell me about Rose. Where do the children want to 
run? Read the sentence that tells about running in the 
park. Tell me about the sick boy. What is said about 
the ball? Where is the sick boy? 

Sentences made by pointing to words in thuse already 
written. 

1. Rose is in the park. 

2, John is sick. 

8. May John give the ball to the sick boy? (The 
teacher pointed rapidly and then called for the new sen- 
tence she had made.) Point to the word that tells wha; 
kind of a boy isin the car. Point to the word that tells 
what Rose may give to John. Point to the word that 
tells who it is that wants to run in the park. 

Read the first sentence. Read the second. Read the 
third. 





Whom is she going to 


II. 

Iam going to tell you what Ben saw. 

1, Ben saw a big, blue kite (written). 
think Ben saw it? “In the street.” 

2. Ben saw it fly in the lot. 
something about the kite. 

3. Is ita new kite? Now we will find out whether it 
is pew. 

4, No, it is an old kite. 

Tell me who saw the kite. Tell me where he saw it. 
Ask something about the kite. Answer the question. 
What kind of a kite was it? (Drill on the adjectives.) 

Ask a question. ‘Is the kite big?” What makes 
you think it is big? ‘* Ben saw it.” 

What else was there about the clock ¢ 


READING WITH EXPRESSION. 


(Report of a lesson given in the primary wepartment of gram- 
mar school No. 40, Miss C. C. Wray, principal.) 


Where do you 
**In a lot.” 
I am going to ask you 


Was it new ? 


The teacher read the lesson very carefully. ‘Come 
and look at this poor bird. See, it cannot fly! A bad 
boy threw a stone and broke one of its wings. What 


pain the bird must feel, but it cannot tell us of its pain. 
I fear the poor bird will not fly any more, and that we 
shall not hear its song again.”’ 

The children then read the lesson in sentences, in par- 
agraphs, and as a whole. The teacher asked for the 
more difficult words. Show me threw, stone, broke, 
wings, pain. 

What was this lesson about? ‘‘ A poor bird.” 

What had happened to the bird? ‘‘A boy threw a 
stone at it and broke its wing.” 

What else does itsay about the bird? ‘ The bird feels 
pain.” How do we know that birds, or cats, or any 
animals feel pain? Can they tell us of it? ‘* The cat 
says ‘meow.’” Yes, when the cat is hurt she says 
‘meow,’ but why do not cats and dogs tell us when they 
are in pain? “ Because they cannot talk.” Ah, yes! but 
if we have kind hearts we shall know by the way they 
act when they are hurt. 

A point for teachers was the exact and moderate lan- 





guage used by this teacher in praise and correction: 
‘Very well done.” ‘* You said the words, but you did 
not read.” ‘ Read it a little better still.” 
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THE AIR. 





The teacher will need to gather a number of articles for experi - 
ments ; if he cannot have a closet or a rocm to hold these articles, 
he can have a box or a chest made. He should have a hammer, a 
lamp, some corks of all sizes, some bottles, some glass tubes, some 
India-rubber tubing and some sheet rubber, a sharp knife, a three- 
cornered file, some wire, some sheet brass, lead, and zinc, tumblers, 
cups, saucers, etc, The glass tubing should be of several sizes ; 
test tubes are always handy. A druggist will supply‘ the test” 
tubes and glass-tubing for a very small sum of money ; the rest of 
the things the pupils will bring. 

I take one of my test tubes and fill it 
even full with water; on it I lay a card 
_and put my hand on it. Now I invert 
it and then cautiously take away my 
hand, The card remains. Why does 
not the water run out’ (Let the pupils 
think of it ; let them do the experiment; 
let them find the answer.) You see there 
must be something that holds that water 
up. Can I put this book here in the air 
without a support? (No, sir; it will fall.) What is it 
that holds the water up? What is it that presses against 
the card? (The air.) Yes, itis the air. 

I take this tube, open at both ends, and 
fil! it with water. I put my finger on the 
top and take away my finger from the 
bottom ; the water does not run out. 

Tell me why it stays up. The air holds it 
up. 

Now I take my thumb off and the water 
runs out. What makes it run out? (The 
air.) No, you see there is air above and 
air below. It is the weight of water. We 
must try hard to find reasons for every- 
thing we see. 





Now I fill the tube again, and put 
my finger on top; all the water stays 
in as we saw before. Now I put the 
end down in acup of water, now I 
ask you this question, will the water 
run out if I take off my thumb? 
(Yes. No.) You differ in opinion, 
I see. Well, I will take off my 
thumb and see. What happens. 
(It runs out.) Certainly, there was 
nothing to hold it up. 

Now I put in a cork at the end 
and fill this tube with water; then 
I put my finger on the bottom and 
invert it in the cup, leaving my fingeron. Now + 
I will ask you this question, will the water run 
out if I take off my finger? (No. Yes.) You 
differ in opinion. Let me try the experiment 
and see what happens. The water stays in. 
Why does it? What made it stay in when I 
put a card on the botton. (The air.) Well now 
the air presses on the water in the cup, and that 
on the water in the tube. 

Now all these things show that the air presses 
with agood deal of force, much more than you 
would think. Here is a piece of leather with 
a string running through it; the boys smile 
they know what it is. What do you call it? A 
sucker. Yes, you call it that but it does not 
do a bit of sucking after all. I wet 
it and press it down on this piece of 
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tin and you see I lift the tin. Why 
does it stick so to the tin? The air 
presses dowa on the leather. That 


is the cause. 

Now here is a very pretty experi- 
ment indeed. I had some of the 
boys make me a bag of tissue paper, 
it is two feet on each side—it holds 

eight cupfuls; they pasted the sides up with mucilage. 
I want to weigh that bag; it is nicely folded up you 
see, I tie it to one side of the scale and put in some 
sand in the other tcale-pan. Well, now I unfold this bag 
and fil it with air, and now I tie it to the scale pan. 
What happens? (The scale goes down.) It seems that 
the bag is heavier. Why is that? (There is air in the 
bag now.) Exactly. That air weighs something, you 
see. I will put in a little more sand and now you see 
it balances. So we conclude that air weighs something. 
Now perhaps we may be able to find out just how much 
that air weighs. 


_ Sn 
| Now, I will use that bag for another experiment. 
First, John may paste some stiff pieces of paper around 
the edges of the bag so as to makethem strong. Across 
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them I will put some fine wire. To the top of the bag 
I fasten a thread, and in that thread I put this long 
pointer which Mary may hold. I havein abottle a little 
alcohol and will pour out some on a sponge—not much, 





just a little—then I tie the sponge to the wires and touch 
a match to it. Let us watch the bag. What happens? 
(It goes up.) Yes, itis a balloon. Why does it go up? 
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WHAT MAKES SOUND, 


By M. A. CARROLL, 

When you stand by the edge of a pond and throw a 
stone into the water what do you see ? 

If you have thrown the stone near the shore or if it 
was a large, heavy one, the waves will reach the water's 
edge. Suppose you shut your eyes and put your hand in 
the water, could you tell what was going on there 
How ? 

If you shut your eyes and did not put your hand in 
the water, is there any other way of knowing that those 
little waves were lapping up on the shore? Now strike 
this tumbler lightly with the scissors. Put your hand 
on it. What happened when you struck it and what 
when you touched it ? 

If you clasp your hand around a small bell and ring it, 
how does it sound? Can you stop the ringing of a bell 
by laying your band on it? Try it at home with the 


little call-bell your mother uses at the table. Do these 
things make you think that the trembling you felt in the 
bell or glass has anything to do with the sound? What 
can you say about these vibrations and sound? It was 
the motion of the glass and the water that you felt, but 
what was it that youheard? Is there anything between- 
your ear and the glass that touches both? What is 
always about us in the house and out of doors and every 





where? 
Now, if it was the trembling of the glass that you felt, 
| as you touched it, and if the air touches your ear and th 
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glass or water also, what do you think makes sound ? 


Child.—No" body can occupy the space that is occupied 


Try and think of these waves of sound, or vibrations of | by another body. 


the air, as spreading out in all directions from where 
the sound is made, like these circles I draw on the black. 


Teacher.—That property of a body that allows no other 
body to occupy the same space that it does is called ‘‘im- 


board. penetrability.” 
There is another thing about sound that is likethe} Teacher.—How can you change the form of this block 
circles made by throwing a stone into water. You know] of wood? 


we said if the stone were a small one and was not 
thrown with much force the waves would not reach 
very far, but if it were a heavy one, the waves where it 
fell would be so strong that they would push the water 
out around them and make other waves, and these would 
do the same thing though more feebly, until the last 
ones reached the shore. Just so with this row of books 
on my desk. I strike the first one gently and the others 
do not feel the motion, but if I give ita hard blow, it 
pushes the next book that pushes its neighbor, and so on 
until the last one feels the blow, and, because there is 
nothing to hold it up, falls over. 


Child.—By sawing off a piece of it. 

Teacher.—Of this stick of crayon ? 

Child.—By grinding it to powder. 

Teacher.—Of this piece of cloth ? 

Child.—By burning it. 

Teacher.—How can you destroy the piece of wood, so 
that none of it will exist? 

Child.—By burning it. 

Teacher.—How can you destroy the piece of cloth, so 
that none of it will exist? 

Child.—By burning it. 

Teacher.—And how about the crayon ? 

Child.—It might be burned too. 

Teacher.—But I know that if you take the ashes left 
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from the wood, the smoke that went away through 
burning, and all the rest of the matter in the block of 
wood, and weigh them again with very delicate scales, 
they will weigh just as much as the wood block did 
before it was burned. And what is true of the wood is 
also true of the cloth, and of the stick of crayon. Burn- 
ing is a peculiar process which changes the form of the 
material burnt, and the material seems to pass away, 


If I held my hand against the falling book of course I but it does not really do go. We cannot destroy any- 


could stop it. 
vibrating of the glass and so stopped thesound by touch. 
ing it. 
sound waves strike against some solid body, like a wa] 
or a pane of glass? Then why is it that closing the win 
dows shuts out a great deal of the noise in the street > 
If the noise is very loud will closing the window shut it 


_— 


You remember that you checked the thing. All that we can do to it is to change its form. 


That property of matter that prevents it from being 


What do you think happens when rather feeble bestroyed is called ‘ indestructibility.” 


Teacher.—Watch this ball as I toss it into the air. 
What does it do? 

Child.—It rises and falls. 

Teacher.—Watch it as I hold it in my hand. What 


out? Will the window-panes remain still if a loud noise : i tee abe thet td aoe i 
is made outside? Then why is it that they do not stop : — de® Go ot Oe 8 dee at & whee & ay 


the sound? Do not other solids carry sound? Did you 
ever listen for a far-off railway train by putting your 
ear down near the track? 

Now if waves of water are very strong and high, and 
they dash up against a rocky shore what happens? 
Then what would you think would happen if strong 


and see what stops it. 
or right. 


Child.—It moves. 
Teacher.—Very well, I willset it in motion. Watch it 
Teacher toses the ball to the left 


Child.—The floor stops it. 
Teacher.—Well ; let us think the floor out of the way, 


sound-waves dash up against something too heavy to| | 4 1 wit toss the ball again. What will stop it? 


vibrate with them? What do we call a sound that is 
thrown back in this way? Who has heard an echo and 
where? You remember that sound 
waves spread out in all directions, if 
they did not coulqg we hear sounds 
above or below, or behind us, as well 
as we do now? [If wecould send all 
the force of sound-waves in one direc- 
tion would it not go further? How 
can we do this by something used in 
schools, houses, and other buildings? 
There is another difference in sounds 
besides loud and soft. Sing this note 
(do) after me. Now sing the scale 
as I point to this ladder on the black- 
board. What do you say about the 
note at the top of the ladder? At the 
bottom? I shall have to tell you the 
difference between high and low notes. 
The quicker a sound wave moves, the 
higher is the note it makes. 
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keep in motion. 


in two. 
off as small a piece as he can, and save it. 
piece that you have, and divide it into as many pieces as 
you can, with your knife-blade, or by any other means 
that you can think of. 
The note at the top of the small that it cannot be again divided, bring it to me. 


Child.—The earth. 
Teacher.—Well; let us think that out of the way, and 


toss the ball, where will it go to? 


Child.—It will stop when it comes to something. 
Teacher.—But take the something out of the way, and 


what then? 


Child.—I think it will go on Sesoven 
Teacher.—Yes. When a body isin motion it likes to 
Do you know anything about it when 
tis at rest? 

Child.—It likes to keep at rest. 

Teacher.—That property of a body that tends to keep 


it in motion, when in motion, and at rest, when at rest, 
is called ‘‘ inertia.’ 


Teacher.—Let us take this crayon stick, and break it 
Now pass it round the class. Each pupil break 
Take the 


When anyone finds a piece so 


ladder, as we sang it, has twice as many vibrations in a (It is interesting to see the children attempt to separate 


second as the note at the bottom. 


the pieces until they find one so small that 1t cannot be 


+ divided.) After they have been.at work at this for a few 





THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 


minutes, the most of them are ready to make a state- 
ment, and this statement is something as follows : 


Child.—I cannot make s0 small a piece that I cannot 


The teacher has arranged upon her desk objects with | givide it still further. 


which she can illustrate the terms, general and specific 
properties, of matter. 

Teacher.—W hat is this? 

Child.—A block of wood. 

Teacher.—Put another block of wood where this is, 

Child removes the block and substitutes another. 
place. 

Teacher.—But I ask you to put another block where 
this is without removing the first one. 

Child.—It cannot be done. 

Teacher.—Why not? 


Teacher.—That property of matter which permits it to 


be divided into parts is called ‘“ divisibility.”’ 


It is supposed that if the division was carried far 


enough, you would find a portion of matter that could 
not be divided again, but no one has ever seen that 
portion, and no one ever will. The name of these indi- 
visible portions are atoms. 
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AN Oregon teacher writes : ‘‘ I am much pleased with 


Child.—You cannot put one block where ancther THE JOURNAL. It should be in every family, for parents 


block is. 


are interested in methods used in school. 


THE SCHOOL 


The term space having been taught to the child the/ JouRNALin the family would do much to raise the stan- 


teacher continues : 
Teacher.—Is this true of all bodies ? 
Child.—It is. 





dard of teaching. It would be a good thing if teachers 
would present the cause of education to their patrons| 
by urging every family having children to educate to take 


Teacher,—Make a statement. THE JOURNAL,” 


May 2, 1891. 








SU PPEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the ugua) 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the genera) 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school. 
room. 








——— 


MONTH OF JUNE, 
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June 8,—CHARLES READE, b. 1814, 
June 11.—BEN JONSON, b. 1574, 

June 22.—JULIAN HAWTHORNE, b. 1846. 
June 29.—CELIA THAXTER, b. 1885. 











The above is designed to be put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to leok up something about each author. 

CHARLES READE was an English novelist. He was ed- 
ucated at Oxford, andj} studied law for awhile; but he 
soon turned his attention to literature. His first books 
were ‘‘ Peg Woffington” and “Christie Johnstone.” 
His third venture, ‘‘ Never too Late to Mend,” a three- 
volume novel, established his reputation as a novelist. 
Like Dickens, many of his novels were written to illus- 
trate some social evil. ‘‘ Cloister and Hearth,” is a fine 
historical study. Charles Reade was the author of sev- 
eral dramas, which have met with success on the stage. 
After the death of Dickens he ranked as the first Eng- 
lish novelist. He died in April, 1894. 

BEN JONSON, an English dramatist, began life as a 
brick-layer. This was so disagreeable that he ran 
away to the Netherlands and served as a soldier. After 
a while he went back to England and went on the stage; 
this also proved a failure, and then he began writing 
plays. ‘‘Every Man in His Humor” appeared in 1598, 
and made him famous. Some other dramas are “ Vol- 
pone, or the Fox,’’ and the ‘‘ Alchemist.” They are com- 
edies full of rich humor. Jonson was made poet laure- 
ate by James I., with an annual pension of £100 and a 
tierce of Spanish wine. He died in 1637 and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE, son of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
the novelist, is a popular writer. He was educated at 
Harvard, studied civil engineering in the polytechnic 
school, and was employed in New York City in the dock 
department. In 1872 he returned to Europe and devo- 
ted himself to literature. During that time he published 
“Garth,” ‘Saxon Studies,” ‘‘Bressant,” ‘ Dust,” 
** Fortune’s Fool,” and other novels. Since his return to 
America in 1882 his most important work was the life of 
his father and mother, one of the most charming biog- 
raphies ever written. He is a noted athlete as well as a 
scholar. When at Harvard he walked to his home at the 
‘*House of the Seven Gables,” and back in a single night 
a distance of fifty-two miles, and now he thinks nothing 
of a twenty mile tramp. 





CELIA THAXTER, anAmerican poet born in Portsmouth, 
N. H. She is a contributor to the leading periodicals, 
and a favorite of lovers of poetry. Her works include 
several volumes of poetry, ‘‘The Isle of Shoals,” and a 
volume of poems for children. Lieutenant Greely 
often read her poems during his long, dreary winter in 
the Arctic regions. And when, on his return, he was in- 
troduced to her, he fell on his knees in revere.ce. 


a 





PERMIT me to unite with others in commending you 
for your earnest efforts to make the teachers deserving 
of greater praise, and the profession one to be sought. 

I feel very grateful to you for my success in teaching. 
Much of it I directly owe to your advice and suggestions 
given through the columns of THE JOURNAL. 

Louisa, Ky. W. C, GAYHALT. 
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‘*Who shall Decide, when Doctors Disagree?” 


av? shall suteover to ey this q s thet farthe a wad om, ae “ 
e frequen ~ gy 8 of doctors, con g opinion 
their controversies, their different noses in the same case, who 
can deny the fact? The existence of the various “schools” of 
medicine, we bave no time to cquanerate them, is alone sufficient 
to convince enzone, The faculty are genérally in accord on one 
point, you are To be sure, you might have determined this 
were their aid, but this being s.ttled, why not decide for your- 
if? But, before you decide, inv: vestigate the claims of the Com- 
pound Oxy: Treatment of Drs. Starkey & Palen, weigh 
fully the ev ence, and we are certain i will 
you need. To aid aT in =e invest an ey send for our bro- 
— of 200 on Ccmpound read it 
refully. Sen Tree. Tt contains abundant test mobials and re- 
corde ot ay in obstinate and chronic —— genuize. 
Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, hr Philadelphia, 








Pa., or 120 Su Sutter street, San Francisco, Gel. Ca 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


selected from OuR Times, published by F. L. Kellogg & Co; 
price, 30 cents. 





—— 
NEWS SUMMARY. 

Aprit 18.—Manufacturers of window glass meet and put up 
prices. Washington Indians dying of grip. 

ApRIL 19.—Mexico to send fine specimens of precious woods to 
the Columbian exhibition.—Russia increases her army on the 
southwestern frontier. 

Apri 20.—Flood in the St. Lawrence.—-The Indian department 
put under civil service rules. 

APRIL 21.—Gen. B. F. Butier ejected as a “disord -riy person” 
from the CU. 8. district court at Boston. 

Aparit 22.—The emperor refuses to relax the passport rules in 
Alsace- Lorraine. 

Apart 23.—Floods in Texas and Arkansas rivers. 

APRIL 24.—More evictions in Ireland. 

Apart 25.--Pennsyivania miners abandon the proposed ‘eight 
hour strike. 

Ap2rL 26.—President Harrison speads the day in San Francisco. 





RESUME OF EVENTS FOR REVIEW. 


APRIL. 

The attempt to settle the dispnte with Italy over the 
New Orleans lynching occupied a large share of attention 
during the month. Mr. Blaine’s clear statement of the 
case seems to have precluded any further misunderstand- 
ing. The removal of the tariff on sugar caused a great re- 
duction in the price of that article. There was much talk 
of reciprocity. The negotiations for a treaty with Canada 
were postponed. Germany decided to admit American 
pork, and Austria asked for a modification of the McKin- 
ley tariff bill. President Harrison began a,9,000-mile tour, 
being received cordially in the South, especially in 
Aulanta. Anerror was discovered in running the boundary 
between the United States and Canada in the Northwest, 
by which we gain territory in size equal to Rhode Island, 
The United States and Switzerland agreed to submit dis- 
puted questions to arbitration. The Grand Army of the 
Republic celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary.. A cop- 
per trust was formed. Kentucky adopted a new constitu- 
tion. The work of arranging for the Columbian exhibi- 
tion at Chicago made rapid progress. ‘lhe proposed 
railroad from Winnipeg to Hudson bay will be pushed 
rapidly forward this season. The insurgents in Chili are 
reported to have won successes over President Balmaceda’s 
forces. President Pellegrini decided to reform Argentine’s 
banks. Portuguese and British had troublein Méshonal and 
and British gunboats were sent there. British warships 
were also sent to punish the king of Gambia. A rebellion 
occurred in Assam, India, but the rebels were subdued. 
It is reported that Russian agents are stirring up the 
natives of India against Great Britain. France is said to 
be in danger of bankruptcy. Commercial treaties were 
made between that country and Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Austria. Bismarck’s waning popularity is 
shown in his failure in the late election. The reception of 
foreigners by the Chinese emperor showed a remarkable 
change in his feelings. Among the deaths were those of 
P. T. Barnum, Earl Granville, and Count von Moltke. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. What rights have foreigners in this country in regard 
to life and property ? 

2. What caused the change in the price of sugar? Does 
a tariff on an article always increase its price to the con- 
sumer ? 

8. What sort of treaty is it proposed to make between 
the United States and Canada ? 

4. Who will profit by the admissionfof American pork 
into Germany ? 

5. Tell about President Harrison’s trip. Why would 
such a journey have been impossible forty years ago ? 

6. What is arbitration ? 

7. Who are admitted to the G. A. R.? 

8. What effect will a railroad from Winnipeg to Hudson 
bay have on the Northwest ? 

9. Where has Great Britain possessions in Africa ? 

10. How can a nation become bankrupt ? 

ll. How have the Chinese heretofore treated foreigners ? 

12. For what was von Moltke noted? Earl Granville? 
Barnum ? : 





DEATH OF GERMANY’S GREAT SOLDIER. 


Count von Moltke, probably the greatest soldier since 
Napoleon, died of heart failure in Berlin April 24. He was 
born Oct. 26, 1800, at Parchim, in Mecklenburg, but re- 
ceived his early education in Copenhagen, to which place 
his parents had removed. Entering the army early, he 
was an apt pupil in the art of war for thirteen years until 
1836, when he obtained permission to visit the East, and 
went to Constantinople. Von Moltke declined a pressing 
offer to enter the Turkish army, and returned to Prussia 
to await the time when circumstances should bring out his 
great qualities as a soldier. The overwhelming superiority 
of the assailants in the Austro-Prussian crusade against 





Denmark in 1864 gave his genius no space to show what it 
could really do. 

Von Moltke’s time came when the Austro-Prussian war 
broke out in 1866. The “Seven Weeks’ War,” as it was 
sarcastically called, shattered at one blow the power which 
had kept Frederick the Great at bay for seven years. 
Everybody recognized von Moltke as the author of this 
triumph, and he was loaded with honors. His crowning 
glory, however, was tocome. It had been predicted that 
France would conquer Prussia as easily as Prussia had 
conquered Austria. Von Moltke simply said ‘all was 
ready.” And so it was. He had thought out the whole 
campaign, and the army moved toward Paris surely and 
irresistibly. At Sedan, when the doomed host gave way 
and even Bismarck showed emotion, von Moltke was calm 
and cold as ever. His most prominent characteristics were 
his habitual gravity and silence. With all of Napoleon's 
wonderful power of calculation, he had none of the head- 
strong self-confidence and defiant recklessness of that great 
soldier. Like all the greatest soldiers, he was opposed to 
war in itself ; he believed in fighting when it was neces- 
sary. Of late years von Moltke has contended that a war 
between Germany and Russia was only a matter of time. 
If it comes, where is the German soldier who can take his 
place ? 

THE TELL MONUMENT.—In Altorf, Switzerland, the Tell 
monument committee is making every effort to press for- 
ward its work. Four prizes of $625, $375, $250, and $100 
have been offered for the four best plans for the monu- 
ment. Relate the story of William Tell. 

A LABOR COMMISSION.—Considerable good is expected 
from the royal labor commission appointed by the British 
house of commons. It will inquire into the relations of 
labor and capital, the causes of strikes, and the best means 
of preventing them. 


AN EXPLOSION NEAR ROME.—A powder magazine ex- 
ploded about two miles and a half from Rome. All the 
honses in a radius of more than a half a mile were seri- 
ously damaged. In Rome houses rocked, pictures fell 
from the walls, and chimneys came down. The parliament 
house and the Vatican are among the buildings damaged. 
Many people were injured and several killed. Whatis the 
Vatican, and what treasures does it contain ? 





NEW-COPENHAGEN TO BE FOUNDED.—About 800 Danes 
will leave their native country soon to establish a new 
town called New-Copenhagen, near Little Rock, Ark. 
The colonists include men of capital and skilled artisans. 
What classes of immigrants is our government trying to 
prevent coming here ? 


WARSHIPS FOR AFRICA.—Lord Salisbury said recently in 
the house of lords that the demeanor of the Portuguese 
officials in Africa was so different from the assurances of 
the Lisbon government that it had been decided to send 
three British warships to the mouth of the Pungwe river. 
These will not be large, but they will be sufficient for the 
purpose. The king of Gambia has not kept his subjects 
from abusing British colonists, and these British gunboats 
have been sent to avenge the insult. What are the great- 
est naval powers of Europe ? 





A CANADIAN CANAL.—The government has been asked 
to build a canal between Georgian bay and Trenton on the 
bay of Quinte, involving an expenditure of some six mil- 
lion dollars. The object of the canal is to afford an outlet 
for grain and other produce of the Northwest to Montreal 
in sheltered waters. Mention some great canals now in 
use. 





RECIPROCITY WITH CUBA.—The duty on flour in Cuba 
practically gave Spain a monopoly of the market of the 
island. There was danger, however, of a revolt in Cuba 
and Porto Rico, which induced the home government to 
agree to reciprocity with the United States. Our country 
can sell cheaper and will take the whole market from 
Spain, and our wheat, beans, flour, lard, petroleum, and 
machinery, will enter the Spanish Antilles practically free 
of duty. Explain what is meant by reciprocity. What is 
the difference between it and free trade ? 





MounD BUILDERS’ SKELETONS.—Several deep vaults were 
uncovered at Fort Ancient, Ohio, in which were twenty- 
four skeletons in various postures. The skeletons and 
vaults will be taken to the world’s fair. They are believed 
to be those of Ohio mound bullders. An arrow head was 
sticking in one of the skulls. What works of the mound 
builders have been found ? 


THE TROUBLES OF THE CZAR.—Numerous arrests are re- 
ported to have been made at Kharloff on account of the 
recent attempt to kill the emperor. The government, it 
seems, is looking for enemies and spies everywhere. The 
war office has ordered the expulson from the Russian 
camps on the frontier of all foreign traders, as it fears that 
these traders might serve as guides to the Austro-German 
forces in the event of war. Hungarian peddlers espesially 
are suspected of acquiring knowledge of the various strat- 
egic routes leading into Russia, 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





A GREAT SHEET OF PLATE GLAss.—A sheet of plate 
glass twelve feet square, that was got to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
after great difficulty, fell the other day and was broken 
into small fragments. It could have been made in this 
country, but was too large conveniently to pass through 
the railroad tunnels, and it could not travel on the canals 
on account of its size; therefore it was manufactured in 
France and sent here on aship. It was valued at $1,200. 

THE QUALITIES OF ALUMINIUM.—A cubic inch of pure 
aluminium weighs approximately one-tenth of a pound 
avoirdupois, being about one-fourth the weight of an equal 
bulk of puresilver. Pure aluminium can be rolled, drawn, 
spun,'stamped, engraved, burnished, polished, and soldered 
the same as brass. 





A UnINEsE BRIDGE. —The longest bridge in the world is 
the Lion bridge near Sangang, in China. It extends 5% 
miles over an arm of the Yellow sea and is supported by 
300 huge stone arches. The roadway is 70 feet above the 
water and is enclosed in an iron network. A marble lion 
21 feet long rests on the crown of every pillar. The bridge 
was built at the command of the Emperor Kieng Long, 
who abdicated in 1796 on account of old age. 





CLovups.— Prof. Moller, of Carlsruhe, has made some in- 
teresting observations on clouds. The highest clouds, cir- 
rus and cirro-stratus, rise on an average to a height of 
nearly 30,000 feet. The middle clouds keep at from about 
10,000 to 23,000 feet in height; while the lower clouds reach 
to between 3,000 and 7,000 feet. The cumulus clouds float 
with their lower surface at a height of from 4,000 to 5,000 
feet, while their summits rise to 16,000 feet. The tops of 
the Alps are often hidden by clouds of the third class, but 
the bottom of the clouds of the second class, and especially 
of the thunder clonds, often enfold them. 





MAKING CASTS OF STONE CARVING.--Copies will be 
taken of bas-reliefs and inscriptions in stone on sarcophagi 
and other antiques in Mexico, Central America, and South 
America, for the Columbian exhibition. The process is as 
follows: The surface is first moistened with water and a 
sheet of tough tissue paper is laid over and forced into 
every curve and crevice with a stiff brush. Then a thin 
flour paste is spread over the tissue paper, and over this a 
sheet of blotting paper, thoroughly wet, is laid. With the 
end of the brush the latter is made, as nearly as possible, 
to tuke the shape of what is beneath. After drying some 
hours the whole mask is removed giving an exact mold of 
the original. All that hasto be done then is to pour plaster 
of Paris into the mold and an accurate cast of the original 
is obtained. 

WoMEN As INVENTORS.—Since scientific studies have 
been opened to women there has been a steady increase of 
patents granted to them in the United States. The inven- 
tions take a wide range’from mere household and dress 
inventions, to railroad journal boxes and submarine tele. 
graphs. 

THE SIBERIAN RAILROAD.—The work of building this 
great road is about to begin. From Miask, on the eastern 
slope of the Urals, the line will run almost to the Chinese 
frontier, which it will nearly parallel, running northeast 
erly to the Amoor and thence southwesterly to Viedivos 
tock, on the sea of Japan. It will be 4,785 miles long, or 
nearly twice the length of our great Pacific roads. Russia 
‘will profit greatly by the great agricultural and mineral 
resources of Siberia. It will give the czar a great military 
advantage in central Asia and menace the security of 
China. 

BACTERIA.—These are spheroidal, rod-like, or spiral. 
Under the most powerful microscopes ‘they are found to 
have a granular mass in the center, surrounded by a thin 
structureless membrane. Under favorable conditions, 
with plenty of food they divide across the middle, each part 
growing longer and again subdividing and so on indefi- 
nitely. If this should goon for a few weeks these minute 
animals would become so numerous that they would use 
up all the carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen there 
is available for life purposes. But their increase is limited 
by the facts that the food supply gives out, the sun is their 
deadly enemy, and they exhale various chemical sub- 
stances that are poisonous to themselves and to each other, 





PEARL-PRODUCING CLAMS.—These have recently been 
found in Wisconsin, in large variet‘es and of great value. 
In all the limestone regions of the United States fresh 
water pearls are to be found in the beds of brooks, the best 
of them being almost equal in tint and luster to Oriental 
pearls. These fresh-water pearls are remarkable for their 
countless shapes and many colors. The Turio margariti- 
ferus, the animal producing the pearl, can be opened 
without killing it if care is taken, and when it is found 
that it has no pearl, or that its pearl is undeveloped, it 
should be-replaced in the stream to continue its process of 
production, 
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class certificate in °86. Since then I have been doing ieee 

CORRESPONDENCE. _ | fensjaniitane veer surest i'r’ mar etre sows =>) THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 
Sites after they offered ten dollars a month more. I have, T believe, a 

Re many Questions ere received thet the columus of the whnie | Gane. Dat eee sateen olnenien eee Ses y a — 


paner are not lerge enouch to hold al! the answers to them. We 
are therefore compelled to adhere to these rules : 

1. Aal questions relating to school management or work will be 
answered on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary text-book or dicttonary must 
he ruled out, and all anonymous communications rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA, TRAINING SCHOOL. 

We do no academic work. Our course includes five months of 
work on psychology, didactics, principles of pedagogy (including 
a short.course in kindergarten philosophy), methods in geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, reading, language, form, science work, etc , and 
the bistory of education. There are at present seven regular 
teachers in charge of the grades, frem Ist to 7th, in this building. 
The pupils from the training classes, after five months’ study in 
theory, are given classes in their grades. Each pupil at present 
teaches on an average of two and a half hours daily. This teach- 
ing is done under the direction and criticism of the principal of 
the training school. who is also the principal of the building. 
The pupils in training are made responsible for the teaching of 
the classes, and are required to accomplish the same work as the 
regular teachers when the classes are in their charge. ‘The junior 
class is for the most part in charyve of the assistant training 
teacher. The department of physical culture is yet in its infancy. 

Sand pulp, clay, and putty modeling, paper cutting, pasting: 
and folding, water-color painting, lessons on plants, minerals’ 
etc., are a part of each day's program, as the development of the 
subjects are aided by the devices. 

We have two distinct libraries in the school. One for the pupils 
containing books of travel, history, and science adapted to their 
years. Another is the library of the training school proper. We 
have now about seventy-five volumes in this one, such books as 
Bain’s “ Intellect and Will,” Preyer’s “Senses and Will,” Kay on 
*“* Memory,” Carpenter's * Mental Physiology.” Painter and Com- 
payre on “History of Education.” etc. The library contains 
books on psychology, history of education, and science work of 
all departments, [t also includes a library of current literature, 
or, as it is more commonly known, “ The Reading Table.” Upon 
this table are found NEw York ScHOOL JouRNAL, New England 
Journal of Education, TEAcnERS’ INSTITUTE, American Teacher, 
The Kindergarten. Popular Educator, New York Tribune, Century, 
and Popular Science Monthly. These papers are read and eagerly 
looked for when the time of their arrival approaches. 

Principal of Training Department. SARAH M. Row. 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL MONEYS. 


Kindly inform many readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL (1) 
on what basis the last year’s public school moneys in this 
state were apportioned. (2) What does each district re- 
ceive per day of aggregate attendance per child of school 
age in the district ? (8) How much library money does each 
child of school age receive? The trustees of my school 
think there is an error in the amount they received, for the 
reason that though there was an increase in the state ap- 
propriation of a quarter of a million dollars, and the district 
quota was increased to'$100, while the aggregate attendance 
in the district was increased about one-fifth, yet their ap- 
portionment is less than many former years, whereas in 
some districts of the county the money is increased from 
$10 to $100 within the two years’ apportionments, 

Callicoon Depot, N. Y. H. J. RixtTon. 

Deputy State Supt. Skinner says: 

“The state school moneys are apportioned by the state 
superintendent to each of the counties of the state (1), on 
the basis of the number of duly qualified teachers em- 
ployed therein during the school year for the full legal 
term of school, thirty-two weeks of five school days each, 
(one hundred dollars being allowed for each such teacher 
employed), and (2) upon the total population of the coun_ 
ties. Then the sum which each county receives is re- 
apportioned by the county school commissioners on the 
third Tuesday of March, to the school districts therein, 
upon the following bases: (1) upon the number of duly 
qualified teachers employed for the legal term in each dis- 
trict, $100 for each such teacher (the same basis used by the 
state superintendent in making his apportionment) ; (2) 
the sum each county receives, based upon population, is re- 
apportioned by said commissioners to the school districts 
upon the aggregate days’ attendance in each. as shown by 
the daily school register, and as reported by the school 
trustees in their annual reports to the school commission- 
ers. The library money apportioned to the counties is re- 
apportioned by the county schovul commissioners to the 
school districts upon aggregate days’ attendance. The 
rate upon which the attendance and library money appor- 
tioned to school districts is based, may be obtained from 
the school commissioners, by whom it is made. 

The apportionment of school moneys, as now made, oper- 
ates more favorably to the poorer school districts in the 
state, than to the larger and more prosperous districts, 
than formerly. This may account for the difference in the 
amount of public money to which the district referred to 
receives over former years, if no error has been made in 
the annual report o/ the trustees. 


A PUZZLED TEACHER. 


As a constant reader of Tat ScHOOL JOURNAL I have been im- 
bued with the idea that your interest in school matters was genu- 
ine enough to come down to the point of giving a little practical 
advice to an unknown and puzzled teacher. I have been as 
most of the time for over two years. After four years’ work 
went to the Qook county normal. I graduated there with a Ist 





state. But my general education, except that desultory knowl- 
edge gained from miscellaneous reading, would shame a 

high school scholar. An examination is a terror to me, though 
T’ve scrambled throuch several. The signs of the times show that 
the poorly educated teacher is going to the wall. and for teachers 
to clsim respect they need to know more. While I have good 
health. I have not that sboundine physics! vigor thet warrants 
teaching ai] day and studying half the night, beside the keeping 
somewhat abreast of the social conditions around me. What can 
Ido? IL have thought of stopping and giving one, two, or more 
years to study, If Ido, where can I study most effectively? I 
want to keep teaching in view. T have plenty of theories and 
practicl experience. but I need knowledge. I lack the force that 
comes from systematic training. S 

as. 

1. Do not be discouraged or disheartened. 2. Do not 
undervalue your attainments in scholarship. 3. You have 
accomplished a great deal to know how to teach. Now as 
to what you shall de. 1. Do not stop; if you can, go to 
some good summer school where actual experimentation is 
done in physics, chemistry, etc. 2. Select one of the eight 
subjects (see TEACHERS’ PROFESSION) and pursue it fora 
year, say Language. 3. If you could make up a club of 
five, ten, or twenty, aud meet once a week and quiz each 
other; that would help. 4. Very much depends on your 
pursuing some steady thinking in one line, though you do 
but little per day. Suppose it to be Language, as above 
suggested ; then you will be picking up knowledge all the 
way along, in school and out. 5. Finally, you are in the 
state of mind all good teachers are in, desirous of progress. 


u 8. 


In your next issue of THE JOURNAL please give a list of United 
States ministers to the countries of Europe. A. M. H. 


The minister to Great Britain is Robert T. Lincoln, of 
Illinois ; to Germany, Wm. Walter Phelps, of New Jersey; 
to France, Whitelaw Reid, of New York; to Russia, Charles 
Emory Smith, of Pennsylvania; to Italy, Albert G. Porter, 
of Indiana ; to Spain, E. Burd Grubb, of New Jersey; to 
Turkey Solomon Hirsch, of Oregon; to Austria-Hungary, 
Frederick D. Grant, of New York. 





1. On scbhool-days, where does the parental authority end and 
the teacher’s begin? 2. Is it obligatory to teach gold investments 
and the exceptions to the United States rule for partial payments, 
as the Vermont and Connecticut rules, etc.? I understand that 
they are obsolete. 3. What is to be done for a person ina fit or 
convulsion? 4. When alady is a president of a society should she 
be addressed by her name or as “ Mrs. President’? 

ALMOST DISCOURAGED. 

1, The pupil comes under the authority of the teacher 
when he enters on the school grounds. 2. We do not un- 
derstand that these rules are exactly obsolete, but the 
“United States rule” and the “ merchants’ rule” are 
more followed than the New England rules. The former 
is not followed when the note runs longer than a year; so 
that the tendency is to follow the ‘“‘ United States rule.” 
8. Very little. Put him where there is air; remove tight 
clothing ;: lay him down: don’t be foolish and put salt in 
his mouth or slap his hands; let him alone. A physician 
may possibly let him smell of chloroform or ether. 4, 
Mrs. President is correct. 


My pupils have asked me if thunder does not cause milk to sour. 
What shall I tell them? It does not seem to me that there is any 
cause for it. 

Words C. E. REDDING. 

It is believed that ozone is generated in thunder storms, 
and experiments show that milk, under the influence of 
oxygen or oxygen and ozone, coagulates quicker than in a 
normal condition. Also that the cause is the rapid 
growth of bacteria, and these bacteria are stimulated to 
growth by the ozone. 





I come for advice. IT am willing to devote my spare hours for 
the next five years to some subject with a view to becoming a 
specialist. I look in turn to manual training, psychology, history 
of education, and mathematics. Which shall I choose ? 

Passaic, . Mrs. MARY L. LEwIs. 

There are two points among many to consider. First of 
all, yourself. What is yourtaste? Study your aptitudes. 
Possibly you can draw and paint with readiness; this 
would show you had some taste for handling and working 
materials. Then you may deal better with ideas, and 
thus work handily with the discoveries of others. Having 
looked this matter over carefully, then look for the sub- 
ject. The first three you have named give open fields. 
The fittest will find places. 


1, Will you give a good form for an application for a position in 
a graded school? 2. Will it do to send copies of testimonials, and 
by whom must the copies be written ? B. N. H. 

1, A teacher should make his application suit the condi. 
tions of the position for which he applies. Never use a 
stereotyped form. Be original enough to make an impres- 
sion. 2. Copies may be made by any one. It seems better 
to send the names of such persons as can speak of your 
teaching experience. 


How can we explain to a class in geography that we are closer 
to the sun in one season of the year than In another? me A 


“U. B.” will find much help in THE JouRNAL of March 
28, 1891, under the heading of ‘“‘ Teaching the Seasons,” 








DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 


Dr. Eben Tourjée, the founder and director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music died on the 
morning of April 12, in his apartments at the conserva- 
tory. By his death the musical world loses a prominent 
member. The hearts of countless people who have been 
benefited by his benevolence will mourn. 

Eben Tourjée was born in the town of Warwick, R. L., 
June 1, 1834, of Huguenot ancestry. He was a living 
illustration of the injunction, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” His phenomenal 
enthusiasm and energy were contagious, and in all his 
enterprises, cohorts of stanch friends and co-workers 
rallied about him, readily lending themselves to his 
guidance. At a very early age he displayed a talent for 
music, but his parents, being in humble circumstances, 
could not encourage his inclinations. When he was 
eight years of age he was taken from school and placed 
in a factory, that he might assist in the support of the 
family. Later, as their prospects brightened, the boy's 
ambition to acquire an education was gratified, and he 
entered the seminary at East Greenwich, R.1I. When 
he was fourteen years of age he was offered the position 
of organist, the former incumbent having resigned. 
Tourjée was quite unfamiliar with the instrument but, 
with characteristic spirit, he set to work to master a few 
simple tunes on the organ until he had learned enough 
for the next week’s service. The church people were 
satisfied, and he was permanently appointed. During 
this period he studied music in Providence, thirteen 
miles distant, often walking to and from his lessons to 
save the expense of coach fare. In 1850 he opened a 
music store in Fall River, Mass., where he taught in the 
public schools, edited a musical paper called the Key 
Note, and continued his studies under the best masters 
of the city. In 1859, having been called by Rev. Dr. 
Talbot, then principal of the East Greenwich academy, 
to establish a musical institute in connection with the 
academy, he found opportunity of putting into practi- 
cal operation his theories of class instruction, which had 
for years been maturing in his mind. Four years later 
he visited Europe for the express purpose of studying 
the French, Italian, and German methods of conserva- 
tory teaching. On his return, finding the facilities in 
East Greenwich too small for carrying out his ideas, he 
moved to Providence and opened a conservatory, which 
proved a great success. Three years later, in 1867, the 
school was removed to Boston, and became the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Dr. Tourjée was one 
of the pioneers of popular musical education in America. 
The degree of doctor of music was bestowed upon him 
by Wesleyan university in 1868. In 1869 he organized 
the chorus of the first Peace jubilee, and in 1872 he 
repeated it, though on a much grander scale. The Col- 
lege of Music of Boston university was founded in 187°, 
over which the doctor was elected dean. 

Dr. Tourjée was a Methodist from his boy hood, as wel! 
as a devoted friend of the poor and degraded. He 
organized, and for several years presided over the North 
End mission ; he was also president of the Boston Mit 
sionary Society, and in 1872, of the Boston Young Men’ 
Christian Association. 
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A sTATE of educational activity bas cet in, in North 
Dakota. State Superintendent John Ogden says : 


“« What our schools in North Dakota seem to need more 
than anything else, just now, are thoroughly trained and 
progressive teachers.” THE INSTITUTE must be made to 
meet the exact needs of the common school. The lecture, 
the fine spun theory, and the general grind of visionary 
methods, must give place to the study of principles, and 
the actual work of the teachers themselves in the daily 
work of the school-room, as reflected with all possible 
exactness in the exercises of the weekly institute.” 

‘*One state conductor will be assigned each institute, 
and county superinterdents are requested to express 
their preferences as to what conductor they prefer. 

‘* A new department of work has been added, viz. : The 
institute lecture department, the efforts of which shall 
be directed towards the cultivation of patriotism and an 
improved citizenship for the state. A state lecturer has 
been appointed ‘to deliver two evening lectures in each 
institute that it is possible to visit. 

“ Another department of the institute peeds special 
attention, viz.: the Primary Instruction Department, 
making possible in the country school what has made the 
city school so attractive and profitable to little children, 
viz. : The kindergarten employments in connection with 
what is called ‘ Busy work for little children.’ This will 
be sn opening chapter to manual training in schools. 

* The superintendent has appointed two experienced 
kindergarten trainers to take charge of this work, as 
assistant institute conductors. 

“The following named persons, as lecturers, con- 
ductors, and kindergartners, have been appointed : Co. 
Supt. J. M. Devine, LaMoure, state lecturer ; Co. Supt. 
A.T. Wiles, Ashley, conductor ; Co. Supt. Mrs. L. J. 
Eisenhuth, Carrington, conductor; Co. Supt. Joseph 
Kennedy, Hillsboro, conductor; Miss Emma F. Bates, 
Milnor, conductor ; Dr. James McNaughton, Mayville, 
conductor ; Miss Fannie A. Miller, Grand Forks, kinder- 
gartner; Mrs. Anna B. Ogden, Bismarck, kinder- 
gartner.” 


Tue following is the course planned for the Teachers’ 
Institute in North Dakota : 

Monday, A. M.—Organization, appointment of com- 
mittees,etc., and introductory addresses by county super- 
intendents and conductors, laying out work. 

P, M.—Explanation of course of study, language 
lessons, kindergarten, geography, history ,and physiology. 

Tuesday, A. M.—Number lessons, reading, mental, 
arithmetic and kindergarten. 

P. M,—Language lessons, history and geography, 
physiology, kindergarten. 

Wednesday, A. M.—Number lessons, reading, kind- 
ergarten, mental arthemetic, miscellaneous, 

P. M.—Reading circle work. 

Thursday, A. M.—Practizal arithmetic, reading, kin- 
dergarten, mental arithmetic, geography. 

P, M.—Grammar, history, physiology, kindergarten, 
and queries. 

Friday, A. M.—Practical arithmetic, reading, kinder- 
garten, miscellaneous. 

P. M.—Physiology and discussion, laws of health and 
life, experiments, etc., or kindergarten. 


A WELL-KNOWN Western educator writes : ‘‘ THE JouR- 
NAL is doing a good work in the publishing of portraits 
of che prominent educators. Many of the so-valled edu- 
cational papers in the West are going into this business 
for income! Teachers here are receiving all sorts of 
propositions to publish portraits and self-praise, and 
they pay! Good things are always counterfeited and 
imitated, and one of the best ways to prevent and 
detect the opinions is to make the good genuinely good, 
as you have been doing.” THE JOURNAL has taken up 
the publishing of portraits of our well-known educators 
because there was a desire on the part of other teachers 
tosee them. Mr. Quick spoke in very earnest terms of 
praise of this new departure. But there is another side 
to this, There is as good a reason for publishing the 
portraits of teachers as of politicians; in fact, a better 
reason, 

Ir it is a fact that Kansas has a ‘* Tow-Head,” a “‘ Red- 
Pepper,” and a ‘‘Lick-Skillet” school district, then 
Kansas ought to reform the nomenclature of her school 
districts at once. There is a good deal in a name. 





Lonpon has undertaken to give 48,000 of her underfed 
school children one meal a day. Now if London could 
take the amount that 100,000 of her school children waste 
from being overfed, and give it to the underied, her tax 
for the feeding of her starving ones would be small. 
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TOMBSTONE is hardly an inspiring name, but the Ari- 
zona teachers, who have been holding an institute there, 
have shown that it is by no means a bad place for bright 
people. Subjects discussed were the scope, end, and aim 
of education, by Prof. Dalton; methods of teaching 
hygiene, by Supt. Cheney and others, Miss Sarah Her- 
ring emphasizing the subjects of narcotics, school govern- 
ment, corporal punishment, prevention of cruelty to 
animals, and the reading of daily newspapers in the pub- 
lic schools. Other speakers were Mr. McRae, Mr. Marsh, 
Mr. Suthrie, Mr. Wilds, and Mrs. Bradley. 


THERE are in Upper Burma 684 public schvols with 
14,133 pupils, and 1,664 private schools with 8,685 pupils. 
Of these schools twenty-nine are Mohammedan ; there 
are 176 schools for girls in which upwards of 2,000 pupils 
are taught. 


THE Freebel Society, of Brooklyn, N. Y., recently 
listened to two lectures by Supt. Thomas Balliet, of 
Springtield, Mass. The one was on * Practical Psychol- 
ogy,” the other on ‘‘ Education in Environment.” Both 
were largely. attended and highly appreciated. 





THE university of the state of New York includes 410 
institutions,—97 academies, 234 high schools, and 79 
degree-conferring institutions, including 18 colleges of 
arts and science for men, 9 for women, 4 for men and 
women, 5 law schools, 16 medical schools, 4 schools of 
pharmacy, 12 theological schools, 3 polytechnic and 11 
special institutions. 


THE salary of Dr. A. N. Raub, president of Delaware 
college, has been raised from $1,800 to $3,000 a year. 
This is a deserved increase for a man who has shown his 
eminent fitness for the position he holds. 


THE work of the Chautauqua school of methods, to be 
held at Pacific Grove, Cal., from June 24 to July 7, will 
be entirely of a professional character. There will be 
two courses of instruction—primary, and grammar and 
bigh school. The instructors will be Superintendents 
Will S. Monroe and C, H. Keyes, Miss M. E. Schallen- 
berger, Prin. J. G. Kennedy, Prof. John Dickinson, and 
Dr. A. C, Hurst. 


THE Oregon state normal school is at Drain. It con- 
fers the degree of Bachelor of Scientitic Didactics on its 
graduates. It graduated 1 pupil in 86; 5 in '87; 3 in’88 
4 in ‘89; 2 in 90, and has 200 students now enrolled. It 
seems odd to us East, but the fees to a student for a year 
are about $30; his graduation fee is $10. The normal 
course covers three years; in the third year Wicker- 
sham’s ‘‘ Methods of Teaching ” and Page's ‘* Theory and 
Practice of Teaching ” are the only téxt-books mentioned 
on didactics, and absolutely nothing is said in the circu- 
lar as to the opportunity to learn didactics. The diploma 
is good for six years; the successful teacher then gets a 
life diploma. Suppose the physician got his diploma in 
the same way ! 





MEDICAL inspection in the German schools shows that 
87 per cent. uf the pupils are near-sightej. In the low- 
est class the average was 22 per cent., while in the high- 
est it was 58 per cent. This seems to indicate that 
short-sightedness is one of the inevitable developments 
of secondary education in Germany. 


THE compulsory education law of Illinois has been re- 
cently amended so as to provide that all children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years shall, for 
at least sixteen weeks in each year, attend a ‘‘ public, 
private, or parochial” school. A substitute was intro- 
duced to the legislature providing for a like attendance 
at public schools, unless it is shown that the child has 
attended for a like period some private school, has been 
otherwise instructed in the common school branches, 
or isin such mental or physical condition as to make 
such attendance inexpedient. It is provided that no 
school shall be considered such unless the English lan- 
guage, reading,and writing shall be taught therein. This 
last provision is to prevent exclusive teaching in a foreign 
tongue. The necessity of requiring all pupils to attend 
some school, or be taught by somebody able to teach 
them is generally conceded to be a necessity. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

At the East River Industrial school, 247 East 44th 
street, of which Mrs. L. B. Bryant is principal, the kin- 
dergarten occupations are used as manual training, being 
extended and adapted to all the primary grades. The 
children make their own designs in sewing, paper-fold- 
ing, and paper-cutting. The industrial work proper, 
consists of sewing and cvoking classes, 











AT grammar school No. 77, of which Mr. E. A. Page is 
principal, splint work is done in the fifth grade, and 
wood working is begun in the fourth grade, the boys 
learning to handle the plane, chisel, etc. Moldings are 
taken up in the third grade, joinery in the second, and 
in the first some piece of finished work is done, such as 
making a box in which the knowledge and skill of hand 
previously acquired, can be utilized. All the work done 
in the shop is drawn out by the boys, who thus make 
their own working drawings. 





THE lectures to primary teachers given under the 
auspices of the kindergartea committee of the Normal 
college associate alumne, at the kindergarten, 68rd 
street and Ist avenue, have been largely attended, the 
teachers seeming to appreciate the opportunity for an 
insight into kindergarten methods. Miss Merrill and 
Miss Hunter have discussed the connection between 5th 
and 6th grade primary manual work and the Freebel 
occupations of paper-cutting and folding, stick-laying, 
etc. The last lecture of the course was given April 16 
It is intended that an afternoon kindergarten normal 
class may be organized by the committee for the benefit 
of teachers who wish to take such a course without sus 
pending their school work. 

Mrs. Sara D. JENKINS in a paper entitled ‘* Methods 
Versus Devices,” read at the meeting of the Conference 
of Educational Workers, held at 9 University place, 
April 25, asked, ‘‘ What differentiates the teacher from 
the scholar*” ‘‘If there is a science of mind, there 
must be a derived and applied science of teaching. A 
physician is a scholar and something more. All the 
considerations that impel him to the study of anatomy 
and physiology, apply to the teacher's study of physi- 
ology. The question of methods is a psychological one.” 
COMMISSIONER HUBBELL, of this city, recently said that 
“It is a disgusting sight to see young girls chasing 
around like ward politicians in search of an office. It is 
degrading in the extreme.” The remedy is in the hands 
of the board of education ; let them retnove the cause of 
the evil. 


COMMISSIONER O'BRIEN most emphatically declares 
that ‘‘ where a day-school teacher bas taught acceptably 
in the evening schools her place should not be taken 
away from her at the pleasure of the trustees and given 
toanother.” Nothing #* more common sense than this. 


TREASURE-TROVE FOR MAY is indispensable to jlive 
teachers. Here are some of its timely features: ** An 
Historic Tomb,” with an illustration of Gen, Grant's 
tomb at Riverside Park. The article is a capital school 
declamation. ‘‘ Americans Wanted,” is alse suitable for 
recitation, at the same time it gives the *‘ true inward- 
ness.” of the much discussed “ Italian Question.” ** Fam- 
ous Friends” is a humorous dialogue good for school use 
atany time. “Only a Dream,” and “Spring's Song,” 
are two sweet ms, which are seasonable for speaking. 
Physiology and hygiene are taught in ‘** Useful * Mind- 
Cure,’” and *‘ Care of the Sick.” Information and in- 
struction both useful and interesting, on school subjects, 
and of general value, is imparted in ** Work for Busy 
Fingers,” ** Forei People,” “Training Wild Animals,” 
‘Intelligent Baboons,” ‘Solid Facts,” ‘‘ Making a 
Living,” “ Hints to Girls,” ‘‘ Successful * Drummers’,” 
** Ways of the World,” *‘ Fashions of the Wealthy.’ 

An entertaining lesson in historical biography is given 
in a new ‘* Game of ‘Characters’. Other purely enter- 
taining features are included in an illustrated ** Adven- 
ture in the Bush ;” a charming story for girls, entitled 
“Tip,” and beautifully illustrated ; an account of * A 
Famous Conjuring Trick,” and last, but not by any 
meaus least, the opening chapters of Mr. Talbot's 
splendid new serial story ‘‘ The Suange Adventures of a 
Catboat.” 

Of course the *‘ School of Authorship,” and the Letter 
Box are ful) of life and more inspiring than ever. 


“eo 


DELIGHTFUL THREE-DAY TOURS TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Railroad's Personally-Conducted Tours. 


The success of these Pennsylvania Railrowd’s Personally-( on- 
ducted Tours to the National Capital has been remarkable. The 
three remaining tours are tast filling »- They leave New Vork 
at 11.00 A.M,, May 7th, May l4th.and June llth, respectively ; re 
turning, leave Washington, at 3.20 P. M., May 9th, ltth,and June 
13th respectively, covering a period of three days in the National 
Capital. Rate tor the round tmp, including all necessary expen- 
ses, is but $12.50 from New York and proportionately low rat -s 
from other stations. 

The party will travel on a special train of Pennsy!lvanja Rail 
road standard coaches. Quarters will be reserved for them at the 
Normandie, Willard’s, Ebbitt, or Arlington Hotels. 

The round-trip rate includes railway fare in both directions, and 
hotel accommodations at the choicest hotels of Washington. The 
trip commends itself to the patronage of the best people, and ap 
plication for space and descriptive itinerary should be made at 
once to the Tourist Agent at 40 Broadway, or any Pennsylvania 
Railroad ticket-office in New York or Brouklyp. 

The special features of the trip include exceptional facilities for 
seeing ail the a, the opportunity of a visit to Mt. Vernon 
at a slight addi cost. 


Pure biood guarantees perfect hesith. To bave both take Hood’ 
Sarsaparilla. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL AND NoTEe Book. B 
Alfred P. Gage, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1891. 
121 pp. 45 cents. 


There is undoubtedly no better way of impressing the 
truths of physical science on the mind than by experi- 
ment ; but in order to obtain the best results directions 
from those who have spent long years in the study are 
necessary. This volume gives more than two hundred 
experiments calculated to throw floods of light on 
matters that would otherwise be difficult to understand. 
The student is expected to make notes of his work and 
by this means he develops that love of accuracy and 
order that will be valuable in all his after career. For 
this purpose blank pages are left in the book in which 
he can copy the results of his observations, from which 
frequent reviews may be had of the work gone over. 
There are some investigations in physics that would re- 
quire too much time and experience for the novice to 
attempt; these have been wisely omitted, and the 
amount of accuracy required adapted to the progress of 
the student. Teachers will find the author’s directions 
in regard to the method of work convenient and service- 
able, but of course there is much detail about which 
they must be governed by their means and the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. Each experiment is 
numbered and a list of apparatus, most of which may be 
cheaply and easily obtained, isgiven. The illustrations, 
scattered profusely through the book, will greatly aid 
in understanding the experiments. 


BESSIE BRADFORD'S PrizE. By Joanna H. Mathews. 
Illustrated by W. St. John Harper. New York: Fred- 
erick A, Stokes Company. 266 pp. $1.25. 


The present volume is the third of a series of sequels 
to the famous “‘ Bessie Books,” which have now such a 
popularity among children. The author has savelepes 
a vein that is pleasing to most of the young folk. e 
characters in this story speak saturaity and stand out 
with sufficient distinctness to arouse an interest, while 
there is a plot sufficently defined for a tale of this kind. 
Many young people will be glad to accompany Bessie 
throughsome more of her experiences, 








THE READER’S GUIDEIN ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE. Edited by R. R. Bowker and George 
Iles. New York: The Society for Political Education, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishing agents, 1891. 169 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Political and social science is a field that has been well 
worked, as can be seen from the hundreds of pamphlets 
and books included in this very complete bibliography. 
Of course it represents all shades of opinion, so that on 
disputed points the student may choose those works that 
represent the different opinions and theories. The titles 
include not only the leading works of American and 
English authors, but those in French and German. 
the preparation of the descriptive and critical notes ap- 
pended to the principal titles, the editors were aided by 
twenty-six eminent educatoré and specialists. A feature 
of special value in the schools is the course of reading 
found on pege 128. The courses of study in political 
science in the principal American colleges are also given. 
The lists of works are excellently classified and thor- 
oughly indexed, adding greatlyjto the value of the 
book. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOL. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, 
M. A. Edited and arranged by Charlotte Angas Scott, 
D. Sc., London and New York: Macmillan & Co.,1891. 
238 pp. 70 cents. 


Few andsimple are the rules and definitions to be found 
in this arithmetic. The book was made on the plan of 
giving the pupil very little t: memorize and much todoin 
the way of working out problems. This appears to be 
the most effectual way of learning arithmetic. Thesub- 
jects treated are in the main those included in the ordinary 
text-book on numbers. The metric system has due con- 
sideration. The part devoted to that subject will be use- 
ful to alarge class. One of the most noticeable features 
of the book is the use of diagrams to illustrate subjects 
that are usually somewhat difficult to understand with- 
out some such aid. For example, a simple square, a row 
of ten, a quadrangle of one hundred, and a cube of one 
thousand, illustrate the relative importance of two 
digits, in a decimal expression, where they are three 
decimal places apart. ensuration is also made easier 
by use of the figures. Percentage, simple interest, con- 
pound interest, discount, and foreign exchange, a thor- 
ough knowledge of which is necessary in business, are 


In | young Americans, therefore, to be thoro 





treated quite fully. The answers to the numerous pro. 
blems cover many at the end of the book, which ig 
neatly printed pF substantially bound in cloth. 


From COLONY TO COMMONWEALTH. Stories of the Rey. 
olutionary days in Boston. By Nina Moore Tiffany, 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 180 pp. 70 cents. 

This book gives in lan e that may be readily un. 
derstood by the child an account of events in and around 
Boston just before and during the Revolutionary war, 
From the vast results that have sprung from them, these 
have assumed great importance, and it is well for 
ughly acquainted 
with them. The narratives include those of the Boston 
massacre, the Boston tea , the battle of Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, the evacuationof Boston, etc. The volume 
is well provided with maps, illustrations, and notes, and 
will very pleasantly introduce a pupil to a knowledge of 
the great contest for liberty something over one hundred 
years ago. It is handsomely bound in cloth with a 
picture of a Minute man on the front cover. 


ImMMENSEE. Von Theodor Storm. With English notes 
and a German-English vocabulary. By Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 118 pp. #0 
cents. 

Storm is one of the most charming of German story 
tellers and ‘‘ Immensee” is considered his best short pro- 
duction. In order to enable the student to enjoy this 
story to the full, the author has provided abundant notes 
and a vocabulary. The book may be used with or with- 
out a grammar, but itas probably better not to put too 
much stress on the grammar, as that hinders the enjoy- 
ment of the narrative. It is a welcome addition to the 
‘* Mcdern Language Series.” 


How TO WRITE A COMPOSITION. ByS. A. Frost. New 
York : Dick & Fitzgerald. 178 pp. 


In this little paper covered book we have a great 
many outlines of essays, beginning with easy subjects 
and by degrees bringing in those of amore difficult 
nature. These will help the young writer to form the 
habit of laying out his plan before beginning to write and 
thus avoid writing at random and hence ineffectually. 
A slavish adherence to the outlines here given, however, 
should be avoided. 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF METHODS, LANGUAGES, SICIENCE, ETC. 


WILL HOLD ITS SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION AT 


GLENS FALLS, N.Y., between Saratoga and Lake George 
Three and One-half Weeks, beginning July 21st, 1891. 
1sol. 


L. A. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D., Emerson Uollege of H. E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL, pa = OF, 


F THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 
The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks will ,— TUESDAY MORNING, AvGusT 4, 1891, and close with 
ting exercises and concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING, AU b 
E. Holt, Director, assisted by the following eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 

n, Pres. Emerson (formerly Monroe) Coll 
School of Oratory in Americ 


FACULTY, 


Dr. E. E. Wurre, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Supt. G. [. ALDRICH, Quincy, Mass. 

Prin. CHARLES F. KING, Boston, Mass, 

H. P. Smirn, formerly Head Drawing Teacher, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 


lyn. 
Prof. JOHN WooDHULL, College for Training of | MissSTELLA SKINNER, formerly of Winega, nn. 
C . . SCHWETSKY, Oswego, N. Y. 


Teachers, N. Y. City. 
Supt. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaica, L. I. 
Prot. Lyman D. Smtru, Hartford. Conn. 
Miss SARAH ARNOLD, Supt. of Public Schools, 


Supt. I. FREEMAN HALL, Leominster, Mass. 
Prof. B. A, HINSDALE, University of Michigan. 


Send by Postal Card for Cir- 
culars and Club Rates, 





Oratory, Boston. 
Dr. THoMAs HuME, University of North Carolina. 
Prof. WALTER 8. PERRY, Pratt Institute, Brook- cradue 


Prof. Orro H. L 

Miss ANNA B. 
School, Lewiston, Me. 

GustaF LARSSON, Principal Sloyd School, Boston | tion. Address A. M. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Oswego, N. Y. 

Miss CAROLINE T, HAVEN, Felix Adler’s School, | Dr. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester, Mass. 

N. Y. City. Prof. J. J. MAPEL, » ilwaukee, Wis. 
Prof. AusTIN C. APGAR, Nor. School, Trenton, | Prof. JAmms M. SAWIN, Providence, R. I. 
N.J Prof. S. T. Durron, Brookline, Mass. 

Dr. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
And many others. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. | Managers. 


circulars address, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Courses for Teachers. For 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
W. Madison Square, NEW YORE. Auditorium, CHICAGO. 





Dr. C. Wesley Emerso 


BABLAM, Principal Traming is C. EI 


vanced ca. Dr. 
Thos. M. Baliter. Supt. Public Schools, Springfield, Mass; A. E. 
i 8 


GUST 26. 


of Oratory, the largest and most ad- 
Larkin Dunten, Head-Master Boston Normal School: Prot. 
Winship, Editor N. E. Journal of Educa 


tion; Louis m. on, 7 -T mance a mong | eritic ; I y ose mipe Rand. eather “ Prac- 
thod of Singing ”’; ss =ara_L. Dunning, and others. or ¢ ars containing all inf 
ae HOLT, Seeretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. — 











UMMER =: 


AMHERST S$“. 


"essiox at AMHERST COLLECE, acgzus0ti, ‘Ys01. 


Branches taught: French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Karly 
English, Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, Wood Carving, Mathematics, Physical Training, 
English Literature and Library Economy. Native French, German, and Ttahan teachers. O 

Cc ing location. Cultivated society. Improve- 
ment combined with recreation. For Programme address the Director. 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


or inductive Method. Superior aivantages 





SCH 


ELOCUTION axo ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and 
Guasecy will be held at Thousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
to AUGUST 14. Scientific Work. ,Reasonable Rates. 
lars sent on application to 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1414 Arch Street, PHILA. 


[nstructive Circu- 








oO. OL m 

















ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 
French and German, 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels , exercises on the difficulties ot 








French oaener and pronunciation. a he 
YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER PRUDENCE ISLAND, B. I. | Heontecal $d ves yeoe Paviioned by 

THAN THE FOR Old and Middle English. Methods in English | BERLITZ & CO... W. Madison 8q., N. Y. Crrv. 

and Composition. Elocution and Physical Culture. | Sample numbers free on applicat 
BY LIBRARY PARTICULARS Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 
. . » German. Instruction by University Professors. w A N T E 

SECURING American Literatu re AND For circulars, address D. 
ORDERS BY : INFORMATION HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, Copy of “Peter Parley’s phy ” used ip 
FOR E. C. Stedman and E. M. Hutchinson. WRITE N. E. BuREAU oF Epucation, | Schools about ponte a 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fitth Avenue, New York. 8 Somerset St., BOSTON, MASS. | Wy. S. PELLETREAN 252 West léth st. New York. 








MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Fourteenth Annual Session begins July 13, 1891. 
The Largest and the Best. 


Out In the Atlantic Ocean. 
3 Weeks. 25 Professors. 
3 Weeks, Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty 
5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 
00, from States and Teiritories, making this b 
Ynool in the United States. ’ 


€27-SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR ssie"gcintorantn, 


The Oldest Summer School. | 


THE BEST LOCATION. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF CRATORY: 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 
Attendance for 1 was 


far the largest Summer 


ons, tuition, cl on rates, board, etc. 
A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 
47 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 


WELL WORTH AWAITING — THE COMING BOOK. 





years’ work in language. 


give abundant o 
to the outhnes of Teachers Cs 


vantages offered, rail-| : terest to so inform the pu 





wow IN PRESS. 


INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK. 


A Simple, Varied, and Pleasing, but Methodical, Series of Exercises in English to 
Precede the Study of Technical Grammar. 

‘* Word Lessons,” and joint author of Reed & Kellogg’s ‘* Lessons in English,” etc. 
Beginning with the Second or Third Reader Grade, this book 1s intended to provide from two to 


By ALonzo RgeEp, A.M., autbor of 


lt will teach, without technicalities, what words and phrases do and mean as parts of the 


sentence. 
It will offer both ene ont a —— ce i. 
uD ‘or 0 wor) com nm. 
natin the introduction of an aieetery language book would find it to their 
blishers of this book. 


as will insure constant progress, while it will 


30 Bromficla Be, Boston, Masce” | EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 774 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., X. ¥. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training)" 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 


ee ee 2 oe 2 
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be sent b: 


“SMIVGVSN BOIS MOA 2M B2une 


amie 
eric and Grammar. 

jects can be com ~Fay Fy 
= A ee y, Reading, W Writing and Spe 


“a DIPLOMA MA from a p e, H School, 
Academy, 0: ru a? 
— grade 


Academic 
a State Gentineate or a Ist or 2nd 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 


BEECHAM’S PiLis, 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


. a s 
Bilious Nervous Disorders 
To wHics 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 


stoner’ Certificate obtained in the uni- 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition. 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
— ay each student spending an entire term 





Headache, Impaired Digesiion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, For particulars concerning the several schools 
etc. ;and {8 found especially efficacious and remedial by send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 
ssenyeninneenet aerpeae Brockport...... .. .. Cuas. D. MoLEan, LL. 
Long pre-eminent for their Hal rw ing and Buffalo. eevccccccccecs Gaus M. Cat CAS8SETY a 
iecgiving properties, BEECH AM'S s Cortland James H. H bu.D. 
have an unprecedented demand and the 3 SL. Bale off fe NR wwcecceeccees . .D. 
any Pateut Medicine in the World. PRICE, 95 ED -dccvecesunes F. B. Pater, Px.D. 
— PER BOX, Geneseo ..... .. 02... Jno. M. Mrunz, A.M. 
@repared only oy THOS. BEECHAM, st. / 4 a eeree 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Helens, Lancashire, gland. B.F. ALLEN €o., SE isncoe-saned JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D 
eetnqgeen foe te United States, 365° & 367 Canal St, Oswego. ...... ......E. A. SHELDON, Pa. 


our druggist does not keep them! 
vim mai iTEECHA CHARS S PILLS on receipt of price—dné 
ease mention t 


n this pnblication in ordering. 





Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 

og of the school where the work was per- 
—¥~ will be credited with the following sub- 

t matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
‘Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
phy, American "History and Civil Govern- 

ment. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








yi ION. bf ook. mor must be at least 16] 9; 9 Behonek 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE SE TEACHERS. WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical norma! training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWINC. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY 


AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successfu 


teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G, Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a ‘special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Ctreulars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addreasing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 








PROF. LOISETTE’S NEW MEMORY BOOKS. 


ustive Criticisms on two Recent Memory Systems will be ready about April ist. Price $1.00 each 


Without 1 reference to the Systems criticised, these Scientific and Practical Discussions will prove to be of 


the greatest advan 
practical uestions about Memo 
humerous 
Intending buyers of a Memo 
which can be found nowhere else. 

Tables of Contents of both 


to Teachers, Students and all who wish to improve their memories. 
are here treated in plain language 
ustrations. Modern ucation demands extraordinary reinforcement of 
System will do well to first read one or both of these works, the substance of 


All the great 
ical standpoint, with 
emory and Attention. 


mm a Psycholk 


works sent only to those who forward a stamped directed envelope. 


Also Prospectus PosT FREE of the Loisettian Art of Never Forgetting. 


Address Prof. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The | Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 


Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. 


Surplus, $870,581.77. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 
“estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid-up insurance 


which would appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


I was born on the day of 
My name is 


My address is. 


in the year 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 





TeacuERs Co-Operative Association, 


Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 





THE GREAT SOUTH-WEST. 
TEACHERS t—We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendenctas range | 
tx 400 per year. Principaishi yeh, $50 per month, to $166 per month. Intermediate 
y+ Primary from $35 to $100. Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., Kansas, FS x 
Mex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 


TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN, | 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY tcscncrs Situ ‘cooa  recoras| 


Form No. 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION FREE. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props., H. P, FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE FISK _—TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Pi., a Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il!.; 402 Richardson | 
Bik, Chattanooga, Te mn. ; 12036 So. Spring ‘St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portiand,Ore | 


THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Endorsed by State, County, and yA Supts. Good places at good salaries. Positions in West 
Northwest and South; for men, $800 to 500; women, $700 to $1,650. Send stamp for blanks 
Register before the rush. 


Dr. GEO. L. McCUEN, Treas., BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 


“TEACHERS WANTED. | spRcIAL—GENERAL, 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. M ale and femal 
Bor 1, i na ORK " SPECIAL WANT seis Sm Ares and Meets 
¢ saws Gets. French, lady, eepege and board ; Elocution ; Elocu- 
Stenograp af with board | Art and Book- keeping, 
indy. $20 or ox or =. German, French ; 





























NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 





by Drawi s + er mo. 
Poal West, porenren South and Hast, $800 to Flocution, tou, Rbictorig Hist Histo Ay $1000; Pro: f Latin, 
$2,500. x Crry. Join i , ete, ete. Barwa is tee that 
y the wis —~ iy’, we shall have 
nearly 1000 vacancies on ou i The rush is tar 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY» 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 


if EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tionin ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communica’ with advertisers, 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
thelr 


above that of 
grade of work. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
The Penn’a Educational Bureau. 
205 N. 7th St. (HM) Allentown, Pa. 


former year, and includes every 
lars free. 








For 


Peachers ee. or tives Associa of leoetien, 
ek, ddress 


| ESTABLISHED IN 
.——— 








hool officials wanting teachers for next fall have already to consult us 
Wide awake teachers who are dutsous of securing pogitions 3 next year 
ed een of Togistering now. 60 we can bave sufficient time to get 
and their wants. no with any or bureau. 
Send stamp for application 


a position you desire. 


_ NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are tying to find the right teacher 
Let us know your line of work and ‘what sort of 


100 Bible House, NEW YORE, 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Advertises and pays for vacancies. Incorporated Co. 
Largest cities patronize it. Joinit. Bore Crry, Ipano. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 








Introduces to colleges, schoo's, aod families, su 
perior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses torevery department of instruc 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents, Cail 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
TEACH ERS. we INTRODUCED 
CHOOL- 
OFFICERS, 


hee BAUWEAK. 
XK ne 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 














VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER! 


67 Supertntendene jes and Princi hips. Salaries 


to i M High School Le ons (many of them 
‘or ladies) sala A. SHH to 81% 
3 College Positions Salaries $500 to $2,950. 
12 tions in Academies, Seminaries, Church 
Schools, &c. Salaries ) to B1.Su0. 


48 for Masic, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French, 
12 for German and French, 3) for Spec tal Supervisors of 
NTI Drawing, Penmanship, &c. Salaries $40 to 
Over 300 for grade teachers at salaries of $3) to $% 
r month. 10 Directors of Music.—Salaries $k to 
1,500. Our vacancies are direct from employers, not 
a For many of them we have no suitable can 
didates tor nd. Send for our Manual. Address, 





ALBERT, , Manages 


Cc. 
The School and ¢ rolheoe Burea Euanvrsr, Iu1. 





NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Wants good teachers. Sends hundreds of personal 
piers to School Boards. Has hundreds of positions. 


BRIDGE Ye ahah 


Good ~pe an successful teache ty 
application. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
ay of both sexes, for "Guiversities, Col- 

tagte, Sehee’ Families, and Churcees. Circulars 

of schools carefully recommended to 

parents. Selling and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

160 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


WORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 











THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 
the Ist of September. Many teachers have al 
ready registered but more are required to enable 
this Agency to place “the right teacher in the 
right place." Centre 2 of business near centre of 
papuaniton of the U. 8. Now is the time to regis- 
ter tor Fall schools. Address tor information. 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, Room Cc. 
PALACE Hore. Burtpine, CINCINNATI, O. 





Prompt— Eficient— Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of thee BEST TEACHERS 


in all departments. Employers served without 


charge. 
NO FEE for Registration. Commission only 
bags wy in variety. Form for — 
Vv. HUYSSOO 


P. M.. 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2W.1 th ot, New York. 





TO BOTANICAL CLASSES: 


A practical botanist will furnish freshly gath- 
ered specimens for Analye's, of the 


“* Flora of the Highlands of the Hudson,” 
on reasonable terms, during the season. Address, 
“PRACTICAL BOTANIST,” 

COLD SPP «NG, Putnam Co., N. ¥ 





* pee -s- will confer a favor by men- 
{THe ScHeo, JOURNAL 








H. M. HARRINCTON. Prop’r, No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


Endorsed by State, County and City Sapetgeen ents. 
More positions than teachers. Join it. City, Ipano. 


when commmanitating with advertisers. 
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Yoots | 
Satsagacllha 
WO 


Noses 
VaehHollas 


The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla % found in the fact that 
Merit Wins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and actually accomplishes all that 
is claimed forit. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 





RE OF BERRIES RORE SS BRIEFS OSs CHOSE OES 


i If you havea | 


‘COLD or COUCH, } 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCOTT'S | 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


; AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

I8 SURE CURE FOR rT. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the hosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like §C¢QTT’S EMULSION. 
itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 
profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. : 


caren ue w~ 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms for 
one dollar per day and upwards, Within a radi- 
ous ot a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the la t Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor’s Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


! 
; 
t 
































for schools. We supply 
the very best U. S. Govt 
Bunting Flags at the low- 
est prices. Send for our 
Flag Catalogue which will 
tell you all about it. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Halt, BOSTON, MASS. 


MENEELY & OQMP 
were Ye 


and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire A , Farms, ete, FULL 
ARRANTED, ogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN 6 TIFT, Ciscissati, 0. 



















a 





THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk, 


‘*Misses Minor & Marble for many years 
teachers in the public Schools of Bridge- 
port, Conn., have established a private 
school at that place. Both ladies are well 
and favorablyknown and their undertaking 
will surely be crowned with success. They 
were in the city this week for the p 
of purchasing desks and supplies. eir 
erder was placed with the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Co., 834 East 14th Street 
for everything they require for fitting out. 
They will use the school desk with the 
self-folding seat, made by this concern.” 


Before us lies the April number of Le 
Francais, a French Monthly, published by 
Berlitz & Co, New York. We must admit, 
the writers have done everything to 
broaden its scope so as to make it of gen- 
eral interest to every student of the French 
language. The newest feature of the 
magazine is a supplement giving a prac- 
tical course in French conversation, which 
may be pursued even by beginners, and, 
if necessary without the help of a teacher, 
The first lessons are based on object teach- 
ing entirely. 





Teachers of voice, culture and elocution 
will'take great interest in a thorough and 
—- work on the art of Vocal and 

hysical Expression; treating of the organs 
of 8 h and calisthenics, and covering 
the whole field of elocution, by William 
T. Ross. It contains an admirable collec- 
tion of selections for practice and recita- 
tion ; and is highly commended by those 
who have used it. Special terms for in- 
struction are given by the publishers, The 
Baker & Tailor Company, 740 and 742 
Broadway, New York. 


The popular Amherst Summer School, 
begins its fifteenth session at Amherst Col- 
lege, July 7th to August 10th, 1891, The 
branches taught include languages, chem- 
istry, drawing, painting. wood-carving, 
mathematics, physical training, and Eng- 
lish literature. Native French, German and 
Italian teachers, with the oral or inductive 
method, charming location and culti- 
vated society, are among the advantages 
of this school. For program address 
the director, Prof. W. I.. Montague, 
Amherst, Mass. 


A coming book in its line is Introductory 
Language Work. A simple, varied, and 
pleasing, but methodical series of exer- 
cises in English to precede the study of 
technical grammar, by Alonzo Reed, A. 
M. The book is now in press and will be 

ublished by Messrs, Effingham Maynard 

Co., 771 Broadway, New York. ich 
is im itself a guarantee of high merit. 
Beginning with the second or third reader 
grade, this book is intended to provide 
from two to three years’ work in language, 
teaching without technicalities, what 
words and phrases do and mean as part of 
the sentence, and offering both pupil and 
teacher such guidance as will ‘insure con- 
stant progress, while giving abundant op- 
portunity for original work in composition. 

A magic lantern may be just what you 
are looking for. If so, remember that 
Messrs. J. B. Colt & Co., 16 Beekman 
street, New York, manufacture, on their 
premises a large variety of such goods. 
Cwenty different styles at fifty dollars 
each and under; and matched pairs in 
the most approved, substantial, and attrac- 
tive forms at equally low prices, and suit- 
able for any use to which projecting 
lanterns can be put. They also make lan- 
tern slides and all accessories. 


Mrs. Rebecca 8. Pollard, author of Pol- 
lard’s Synthetic Method of teaching read- 
ing and spelling, is now in the East and is 
ready to respond to invitations for the ex- 
planation of her methods at either insti- 
tutes or teachers’ meetings. Address her 
in care of Western Publishing house, No. 
8 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Well-equipped teachers need not be long 
out of gocd positions in the present state 
of educational affairs. If any teachersare 
looking for such positions, let them take 
notice that five hundred teachers, with 

records, are wanted at once, by the 
Albany Teachers’ Agency. 508 Broadway, 
Albany,.N. Y. Messrs. W. A. Choate & 
Co. are the proprietors. 







Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


or sent by mail. 
Warren, Pa. 








Sold by 
Se, ET 
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JUST READY 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASs 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and many illustrations. 
Ancient and Medizwval. 473 pp. 12mo. $1.20, postpaid. 

“The modern historian has a 7 oifferent work before him from tbat of the historian of 
century ago. Instead of the c’ les of wars and conquests, accounts of the daily lite of the 
people now hold a prominent place. The writer bas performed his work throughout in the spirit of 
coders historian. There are several colored ye great clearness and beauty, and many i||ys. 
trations showing objects of architecture and art, es coins, inscriptions, ete. One of the excel. 
leot points of the work is the relief given to great events. The descri ns Of the people—the man 
ners, the customs, and the institutions—will make it a popular book in the home as well as th. 
schoo!” It is an important addition to our text-books on history. Correspondence invited 
Circulars and sample pages mailed for request. > 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Crocker’s Method of Teaching Geography. Notes of Lessons, by Lucretia 
CROCKER, member of the board of Supervisors, Boston Public Schools. 50 cents. 55 cents, 


Taylor's Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. With models from actual examin- 
ation papers. By JoHn TAYLOR. 16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 55 cents. 


Fables, Anecdotes, and Stories for Teaching Composition. The bright, interesting 
subject-matter contained in this little volume is attractive and instructive, and in the training 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. - 15 .B Bromfield Street, BOSTON, 


Mrs. Arnold’s Sewing Cards. 


TO BE USED WITH PLANT LESSONS. 


ee 


Part |. 








Plant lessons, a form of Elementary Science most easily illustrated, bave found a place in every 
enlightened school-room. The Sewing cards afford an opportunity to illustrate and impress the 
facts learned through the pupil’s observation of the plants themselves. The sewing should follow 
the intelligent observation of the natural objects. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of primary scbools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with lessons regarding plant life, with special reference 
to the needs of primary classes and kindergartners. The designs were drawn by Miss Amelix 
Watson of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


The cards aim to provide industrial work which shal! not only serve as a means of training the 
eye and hand, but also express in an interesting form, the knowledge which the child gains in his 
study of plants. 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing cards are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, each card being four 
nches by five and a half, and numbered according to the scheme given above. They are suld in 
boxes each containing fifty cards. No.1 box has in it fifty cards of the same kind and No. 2 box each 
one of the fifty designs. We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to order. 
provided as many as twelve cards are ordered at one time. 


We also manufacture a line of Embroidery Cotton, in the six standard colors and a soft gray, 
to take the place of the costly embroidery silk which has been regarded necessary in kindergarten 
practice. It is on spools containing about three hundred yards each, assorted in red, yellow, blue: 
purple, green, orange and gray. We will send a sample of the cards and cotton to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, if Taz SCHOOL JOURNAL is mentioned. 


We sell either box for 50 cents, postage, 5 cents. Cards by the dozen are 12 cents, postage, 2 cents 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Our ‘‘ad.” in last number, we mean. Did you read it 
You might better join the procession, and send your surplus 
—- Books to the old reliable House for exchange or 
cash. 

We have an immense quantity and variety, secund hand or 
new, of various Readers and other books, eminently suitable 
for Supplementary Reading, at very low rates. They're 
economical. Write to us. 

Gaskell’s Complete Compendium of Penmanship 
—the old favorite (listed at $1.) sent post-paid, for 40 cents in 


stamps. Perfectly new. Also Bryce’s American Come 
monwealth, 2 vols. 8vo. Reduced to $2.50; or gilt top 


SPEGIAL! iu 
C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


By the way, if you are interested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set ot 
Holmes New Drawing Series and Manual. Complete in 3 Nos. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUCHT. 


I solicit consignments of Schoo! and College Text-Books in any quantity and in any condition 
Prompt and li settlements have made this house the peer medium among teachers every- 
where through which to affect clearances of supertious School Books. My facilities tor handling 
these ks are unequaled. Any Publisher or Banker can give you information as to my financial 


responsibility. 
who want to make money during vacation will 


D. A. ALLEN, 106-and 108 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS s22s'tu'cotamssoostads.c pda 


CHARLES LUBRECHT. 
195 Pearl Street, 


YES, IT PAYS! 
SUPPLEMENTARY 














ESTABLISHED 1860. NEW YORK. 


ws’ The Library of American Literature:ss: 
Is will pay you to find out by writing to @, I, WEBSTER & CO..8E, 14th St, NEW YORE. gp 








Rpespese will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JouRNAL when communi: 
cating with advertisers, ' 
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has been the 
STANDARD WRITING MACHINE OF 
THE WORLD. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 Broadway, New York. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical skill, 

sided by capital and the experience gained 
during the Firreen Yeaks in which it 








ALIGRAPH. |* 










GREATEST SPEED! 


THE MOST DURABLE. 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
brash Offices: 337 Broadway, New-York. 


14 West 4th street, Cincinnati, 0. 


1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


best for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 







Single Case, No.1, - - - - $70.00 
Double Case, “ 2, - - - ° - 85.00 
New Special, * 3, - - - - 100.00 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 





or ante Fae 
ose, yles 


STATUARY: 


Pamphlet sent 
PLASTER CASTS for Artista 
and Schools, 2500 Designs 


Descriptive PamphletFREE Art Studi 16s 
C. HENNECKE CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


ANO 207 WaBASH AvENUE, CHICAGO. 


- STS and BAS-RELIEFS 





HUmcas cr ras BLOOD, 8KIN AND SCALP, 

- i aly blotch burning, bleeding, scaly, 
qventeh. imply, , or per-colored, with 
loss of hair, ei er AH . 


or con yy hy. Pe nm eco- 

nomically, and infalli c by the CuTicu 
consisti CuTicurA, the grea 

Skin Cure, CuTicura SOAP, an exquisite xin 


remedies 
infallible blood and skin 
and ect more great cures of 
ong skin diseases than all other remedies 


combined 

a ta iy oa pg _— 
.; RESOLVENT, pared er Drug 

and Chemical 4 





ass. 
Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.’ 
Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
| ae by ‘CuTicuRA SOAP. 
kidney pains, weakness and rhev- 
mats, —— D one cp by the cele- 
brated COTICUBRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2c. 











CARPETS. 
SPRING STYLES. 


BOQuEttEs, WILTONS, VELVETS, AXMINSTER, 

BO. T Y RUSSELS, mat EXTRA 

far INGRAINS IN GREAT V . ASPECIAL 
OF ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON AVELY 

SUPER INGRAINS (ENGLISH PAT- 

TERNS) AT LESS THAN THE COST OF PRODUCTION | 


RUGS. 

ORIENTAL AND DOM iC IN ALL SIZES. WE 
HAVE MADE UP ODD PIECES AND REMNANTS OF 
EVERY GRADE OF CARPETINGS INTO RUGS AND 

CARPETS TO FI M 

AT REMNANT PRICES. 
BRING SIZE OF ROOM. 
MATTINGS. 
OUR NEW IMPORTATION OF CHINA AND J 
ESE STRAW N EXHIBITION. IT IS A THiNa 
OF WONDER TOS SEE THE MANY 1 NEW AND NOVEL 
EFFECTS. WE HAVE T as AND RED 
CHECK AND SOME FANCY PATTER Ss 8 LOW AS 
$5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 
$100,000 00 WY ORTH 0. OF FURNITURE AND DRAPERY 
SMRBACING ALL. THE NEWEST DESIGNS 
AND COL NGS, AT LOWEST PRICES IN THE 
FURN ITURE. 
.ARGE ASSORTMENT OF peuiTs AND 
PrecRS. OUR_OWN UPHOLSTE 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Special terms made for furnishing Private an 
Boarding Schools. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co." New "vow 


LADIES! 


oDD 











Use Only 
BROWN’S ) ° your 
Boots 
FRENCH ant 
hee DRESSINC | Shoes. 


Sold by all Dealers. 





PaT'D> Th i ; PRICE, 
sour 1s 19m. TDG ELgiN TYPEWTILED. co cones. 
The invention of and expert in the Elgin Watch 
Works. A useful, as well as instruetive and enter 
taining instrument, requiring no previous know ledge 
of typewriting to operate perfectly. Matled on receipt 
of price. — wanted. Circulars free. 
Nevelty Typewriter Co., Oswego, N. Y. 








FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the aa 
ment of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts,su 
fous hair, birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples. web 
les, red nose, red veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, 
barbers’ itch, scars, pittings, powder marks, facial 
ree, at office or by 
ter. kk on all Skin and Scalp Affec- 
ous and their Treatment sent (sealed) for 1c. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologit, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 











Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 
experience, fiighiy indorsed tr the odie 


for 
eczema, scaidhead, ‘oily skin. pimples, esh 
able ae shes article, wand at sure prevent- 
je a8 
TF of the skin and scalp. 


at ceadantemee mail, Price 50c. 















CET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 


EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy @ of f Petition Tea send in your orders. ibs. Fine 
Tea by mail On Feoeipt 0 $2 and this “ad.” deautiful premiis given 
away with oe The most e mary ms 
— re during U next da China Tea Sets and Lamps 

and orders to introduce excellent New Cro 

Teas - . Oolong, ¢ English Breukfas' 

> Pat Sa ae oe S200 per Ib. “sil eg fa in United Star 
=e et tes 
pounds of trash. Thirty Pure Goods 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA CO, C0,, 2.0. 


bor 30. 81 & 88 Vesey SL,NLY, 





‘| tables of every description. 


— = 


THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


Easy work is the best work. The more 

convenient all the appurtenances for school 
work, the better it is done. Among the 
conveniences that make everything go 
smoothly both in and out of school, are the 
combination bookstands manufactured YW 
Mr. R. M. Lambie, 39 East 19th street, 
Y., who also makes revolving bookcases, 
book rests. dictionary holders, and utility 
Send fcr his 
catalogue. 


** Ah, what is so dead asa perished de- 
light?” queried the poet. Poor man, he 
died himself soon after propounding this 
strange conundrum. Had he lived he 
might have found an answer entirely ade- 
quate, in the dead black that distinguish- 
es; the surface of many so-called **‘ pol- 
ishes.” But no such complaint can be 
brought against Brown's French Dressing, 
whose fine soft luster has made it a prime 
favorite with the ladies everywhere. 


Money in the Business. 


Tell Mrs. Wells that she, or apy indus- 
trious person can make $30 a week in the 
plating business. For iculars, address 
the Lake Electric Co., Englewood, Ill. A 
Plater costs $38. I am working now and 
know there is money in the business, 


You can hardly spend your time in a 
more profitable manner than by securing 
orders for the library of American liter- 
ature, by E. C. Stedman and E. M. Hutch 
inson. 
write to Messrs. Chas. L. Webster & Co. 
67 Fifth avenue, New Yerk. 


Economy is the road to wealth ; particu- 
larly, wise ae in which one saves 
money and oS amee thing at the same 
time. ucation and principals 
of schools will notice a wonderfn! bargain 
offered to them by the Barnes Manufactur- 
ing Co., in another column. Don't fail to 
read it if you use ink in your school, 


During the Teething Period, 


Mas. WinsLOW’s Soorsine Syrup has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT . 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND Ny and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. ¥ Bruggists 1 in 
every part of the world. Be a, 3, "ask f 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other nied. 
Twenty five cents a bottle. 





If you have old books that you don’t 
need, it will interest you to know that Mr. 
D. A. Allen, 106 Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
solicits consignments of school and college 
text-books in any quantity and in any con- 
dition. Prompt and liberal settlements 
have made this house a popular medium 
among teachers everywhere, through 
which to affect clearances of superfluous 
school books. Its facilities for handling 
these books are unexcelled. Any publisher 
or banker can give you information as to 
the financial responsibility of this house. 


IMPORTANT. 


Wher visiting New York City, save Bagyave 
Rzpees and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, oppomte Grand Central 
Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Kooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Convemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depota. You 
can live better for leas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors, 


For particulars and 9 





Glossy Sheen 


And vigorous growth, so much admireu in 
hair, car be secured by the use of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. There is nothing better than 
this preparation for keeping the scalp clean, 
cool, and healthy. It restores to faded and 
gray hair the origina! color and beauty, pre- 
vents baldness, and imparts to the hair a 
silky texture and a lasting and delicate fra- 
grance. The most elegant and economical 
dressing in the market, no toilet is complete 
without Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 

“My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made. It imparts a sof: 


And Silky Texture 


to the hair, and gives much satisfaction.” — 
J. A. Adams, St. Augustine, Texas. 

“After using a number of other prepara- 
tions without any satisfactory result, | find 
that Ayer’s Hair Vigor is causing my hair to 
grow.” — A. J. Osment, General Merchant, 
Indian Head, N. W. T. 

“ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only preparation 
I could ever find to remove dandruff, cure 
itching humors, and prevent loss of hair. | 
confidently recommend it.” —J. C. Butler, 
Spencer, Mass. 


Result From Using 


“ayer’s Hair Vigor will present prema- 
ture loss of hair and when so lost will stim 
ulate a new growth. I have used the prepa- 
ration for those purposes and know whereo! 
1 affrm.”—A. Lacombe, Opelousas, La 


Ayer's Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud's 


ORINETALCREAM, « MAGICAL BRAUTIFIER, 






a” Removes Tan, Pimples, 
» Bt Frec 7 Moth Patch 
wanz° au 

toe & Skin diseases, 
& Seas and every blem 
AS | ish on beauty 

= Few = ind defies detec 
wegmc @ tion. On its vir 
~ me% tues it has stood 


the test of # 
years—no other 
has—and is so 
harmless we teat 
it to be sure it is 
properly made 
Accept bo coun 
terfelt of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L 
A. Sayer, said toa 
lady of the Aaut 
fon (a patient) 
‘4s yuu iadies will use taem, I recommend *‘ Gouraud's 
Cream’ as the least harmicss of all skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six mouths using it every day 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair w ithowt 
ay to the skin 
- HOPKINS, Prop'r, & Great Jones St. 
For +4 by all Drugyists and 
throughout the U 


N.Y 
Fancy Goods Dealers 
S., Canada and — 
Also found in N. Y. City at R acy's, Stern's 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers 

t#” Beware o * lnitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


McSHANE A> A al 


Best Wn oppe d 

for “ara : ook ae BELLS 
HIM MES AND BELLS, 

Prone x: terwa free, Name this paver. 








HE publishers of the ScHOoL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 

















NOTED CANADIAN 


recently said in conversation: ‘ 


BOVININE 


business men, BOVININE will, better than any nutrient | know of build up and 


A 


from any 


cause | regard 


restore the overtaxed mind and body.” 


PHYSICIAN, 


Dr. E. T. ADAMS, or TORONTO, 


As a food for invalids or those debilitated 
the very best I have ever used, and not only for those 


sick or convalescing, but for exhausted profesional or 


it makes blood Fast and Supplies 
the Vitalized Fluids so Essential in 


Expelling Deleterious Accumulations. 


is the only raw meat 
food condensed by a 


BOVININE 


cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of selected beef are preserved ig 





@ palatable form, ready for immediate use, 
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To Teachers of the Classics. 


The American Book Company has just issued 


C/ESAR’S GALLIC WAR 


(Eight Books.) 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, Ph.D., and HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN, Ph.D., of Yale University, 
12mo., cloth, 512 pages. Price, $1.20. 
This edition of Cwsar is a departure from the traditional methods of presenting the facts of the language and explaining 


and illustrating the subject matter. It is designed to meet the existing demand for an attractive and comprehensive edition of 
Cesar to a fuller degree than any work of the kind heretofore issued. 


The distinguishing features to which the attention of Teachers of Classics is directed are : 








Se 








(1.) The use of full Jace type to indicate the new words as they are introduced, _, (7.) Very full and comprehensive Notes. 
Stu an eno mesa er wea chapter of the first four books, of ‘Topics for, _(8.) Grammatical references placed beneath the text rather than in the Notes, 
‘ , rtio ’ 
: oe (9.) Prose composition based upon special chapters of ‘‘ Cesar.” 


(3.) Examples of inductive studies and lists of topics for investigation : eesar, hi 
(4.) Word Lists, containing in convenient order those words of which a knowl- CO <a Sty ee ee ee ne 


edge is necessary for a satisfactory reading of the text. and Britain, and a sketch of the methods of Roman warfare. 

(5.) The indication in the vocabulary of the number of times each word occurs, | (11.) Indewes of geographical proper names. 
enabling the student to estimate the vocabulary value of each word. | .(12.) Numerous beautiful and instructive illustrations, and maps in color. 

(6.) The Special Vocabulary to Book Eight, added in order that the occurrence of The grammatical references are.to Harkness’s, Allen & Greenough’s, and Gilder. 
words in Cesar may not be confused with their occurrence in “ Hirtius.” 'sleeve’s Latin Grammars. 





Specimen copies mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction of this new work cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 














- = 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 
Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. For other announcements of the American Book Company see first page. 
CH ARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | Superior quality and attractiveness of reading UNIVER SIT 
PUBLISHERS OF » |lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
i N T € R L H N EA R CLASSICS. HOLMES etc., of exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scrai ping together so much misera 1 of illustrations and typograpby, excellence of binding PUBLISHING 
and wy roth, as might 4 a meat pet ae i in one year.” —MILT wdewen NEW and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
Coesar, Horace, » Sallus d, Ju ; : : 
Xenophon's Anabane, each to teachers, 31.86. ; Homer's Itiad, Gospel of ‘Ste John, and 2% cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, 72 CO 
rk’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar : Pia to the Interlinear Series of Classics, cents; also MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE'S NEW " 
py ke > pete asortin, Lert Stet ERED, lane eee 1 tan 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. M2 : amas a . o | DacEnnany, otc., otc. ' 
&7~ Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms.and new catalogue of all our publications. | Correspondence invited. NEW YORE. 
A thorough and progressive work on the art of Vocal I2mo, Cloth, $1.25. “ The nearest perfect of any book intended for the use of stu 


ents of elocution.”— Loris A. Bay@s, Packer Collegiate Institute 


d Physical ion ; i 
Sct at Caine iad eect te wre nca| WOICE CULTURE AND ELOCUTION. [Ri sat wo wanes Laman, Pre Xm 


of Elocution. It contains an admirable collection of By WILLIAM T. ROSS, oe ele very mn Oratory. i, SS, SER, Ses Sees Sted 
selections for practice and recitation “A Model of its kind.”—Golden E 
P on. SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. ‘“‘ This is an admirable book. en Advertiser. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 740 and 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED: THE NEW WUSIC PALACE, SAVE MONEY!! 


FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, ne ne mM oi ce cm Wan ernie 
Washington Street, in the exact trade centre of Boston, 
is the present central establishment of 

































and Principals of 


Schools 
By SOUTHWORTH & GODDARD. gat een cee eee eect Ait encenaen 
front, Piano Parlors of at and many pails, ZS ARNES’ INES 


of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of 


in g for, and wa tin g patien tly to fin d. every known Band, Orchestral or other instrument. 


The Store, from its situation, is ~ ey all music We will send youe: 


preas or freight paid 


ras This is the book you have been look- warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 


lovers in eastern Massachusetts, nd, by its universal 





MAILING PRICE To TE AC pf Ly of lists and eatalos ex. and guaranteed to be 
S, 36 CENTS. ressing of goods ordered, practically stands at the satisfactory : 
Te door of every ¥ illage home, = a ne —¥ to all the 
sca’ -houses of the whole country. , 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, gr plone 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. Correspond freely for lists, information or 


OR 
12 QTS, BARNES’ 
WRITING FLUID 


musical advice. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 00 For Children. Uction Gongs Gs, $22 dos..Roraman 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, oks Social Singing. College Songs (socts.) 90 s’gs. | 20? 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Song C 
» Classics, Vol. I ($1) 50 
Ur. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course, en — Sacred Sel _ Bs rns 


1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. Popular Piano Coll’t’n ($1) 27 pes. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- New 1O ever y week. Piano Cellection. Popular Dance Coll’t’n ($1) 66 pes. 








1 Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with two 
handsome flint 
glass wells with 
covers, — all for 




















mecshvs Migher Acimmetio. Catalogue, 132 pages, free 5] Motes post-paid, on receipt of above prices os 

Brooks’s Norm r . LIVER ITSO. ‘ANY Bost: =e 

es at pean ate — not sold by Dealers 3 pr wes C. ppsenethy N COMP . ma. ee 

Brooks’s Pl d Solid Geom ’ . 2 Eee ae ae ee ee 

Brooks's Philosophy of po memg too low buy of the Pub- $5 oN MONTHLY for cnr ite ET 7 , Jovrsal 

Moneyeryistortnien eemtioae|isher, JOHN B. ALDEN,|*?s8Sacm War weweireten] © OO 
Draw ‘ 

; D . ) 
totes Bectecping end Bisake. 393 Pearl St., New York. “Send stamp. 8. - Russ CO. South end, Ind. | 761 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
sou |Ward’s Natural Science Establishment,|="=3'sn="" 

> 
Fockee Ural Science KStadishment, |, sxc s= 
° *|) Mounted 


GeSiogicar "| MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PLEONTOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, AMATONY, |, *¥ctovome 


Anatomical Model 
Reliet Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 














